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F the Prime Minister keeps a diary, he might fairly 
write in it of his visit to Geneva: “I came, 
I spoke, ‘T’conquered.” His success was not, as 
a few of the meaner critics have pretended, purely 
personal and oratorical. In his attitude towards the 
league and towards the main problems of Central 
Europe, in the principles that he rejected and in the 
principles that he supported, he stood for the solid 
mass of Englishmen. By his presence and his conduct 
at the Assembly he has enhanced British prestige. 
He has also enhanced the prestige of the League ; 
indeed, as our correspondent at Geneva suggests on 
another page of this issue, Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot together have done all that was humanly pos- 
sible at this moment towards re-creating the League. 
But the success, of course, is not yet a triumph. There 
isa large difference between acceptance of the principle 
of arbitration and agreement on how it is to be applied 
in practice. The “old gang” in Paris are, as “ Pertinax” 
puts it, “ watching the affair like a saucepan of milk 
on the fire.” French interests are their first and last 
concern, and French interests to them mean par- 
ticularist military alliances. The firm opposition of 
the British Government has practically destroyed the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The French Right 
still hankers after it ; but with an array of States against 
it that includes America, Germany, Russia and Italy, 
as well as the British Empire, the thing can hardly be 
taken seriously. And, with the new spirit in the 
French Left and in the League, there is a prospect 
of something better coming out of Geneva. 
- * * 
Among the more important of the minor points 
that have come up at the Assembly is the “ minorities ” 





question. Count Apponyi, the head of the Hungarian 
delegation, dealt with it on Tuesday in a speech which 
was very critical of the League. It is easy, no doubt, 
to show that the League’s arrangements for the protec- 
tion of minorities are imperfect, but it is not so easy 
to devise any effective reform of the machinery. The 
intense nationalism, which prevails over a great part 
of the post-war world, acts as a stimulus both to per- 
secution on the part of the majority and to irredentism 
and turbulence on the part of the minorities. We 
know of no remedy save the development of common- 
sense. The lack of common-sense, which in this 
connection is a synonym for morality and expediency 
alike, is painfully evident in the internal policies of 
certain of the South European and Near Eastern 
States. Turkey is at this moment hurting her own 
interests by expelling Greeks from Constantinople ; 
Greece is threatening reprisals in Western Thrace. 
And the Serbs steadily refuse that federal autonomy 
which would content the Macedonian Bulgars as well 
as the Croats. But what can the League do in cases 
like these? It has no power to make fools wise. 
* * * 


We are very glad to know that Zaghlul Pasha has 
decided after all to meet Mr. MacDonald. It is im- 
perative that these negotiations—or, as the Egyptians 
prefer to call them, conversations—should take place. 
There is not the slightest probability of the British 
Prime Minister giving way on the sovereignty of the 
Sudan, and the chances of Zaghlul abandoning the 
Egyptian pretensions, at this stage at any rate, seem 
very remote. Nevertheless, it is important that the 


air should be cleared by a full and amicable discussion 
between the principals. No progress is to be looked 
for from heated arguments by unauthorised agents in 
the Press of the two countries, and when those agents 
are dishonest, as too many of them are, great mischief 
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may be done. The Egyptians’ hope in the coming 
discussion is, we suppose, that they will be able, by 
some miracle, to convince us of the soundness of their 
case. Our hope is that Zaghlul will learn quite definitely 
what he cannot have and what he can have, and that 
he will see that the latter is incalculably more important 
to Egypt than the former. We suspect that he is 
pretty well aware of this already; he can do no greater 
service to his countrymen than telling them the truth. 
* * * 


September 138th is the anniversary of the coup d'état 
which made General Primo de Rivera the master of 
Spain. There were some at the time who prophesied 
a short and not altogether merry life for the Directory. 
Others, knowing the immense inertia of the Spaniards, 
thought that with luck it might jog on indefinitely. 
No one was such a fool as to expect it to fulfil its 
promise to build Jerusalem in Spain in ninety days. 
It has, in fact, jogged on now for twelve months, and 
it has achieved nothing worth talking about; the 
country is as discontented and, in essentials, as un- 
reformed as ever. Two major problems confronted 
. General Primo de Rivera—Catalonia and Morocco. 
In his handling of the first, he has employed the time- 
honoured Castilian methods of suppression and persecu- 
tion. The Catalans have been steadily robbed of 
some of their most cherished and most valuable 
liberties, and reduced to a state of sullen bitterness 
which bodes ill for the future peace of the country. 
The second problem has completely baffled the Directory. 
The war that was to have ended long ago in a burst 
of triumph is going disastrously for the Spaniards. 
Their troops are struggling in a difficult country and 
a bad climate against a clever, well-armed and tireless 
enemy. Advanced positions that seemed secure a 
few months since have had to be evacuated with 
considerable losses in men and material, and it appears 
that only a supreme effort can prevent a general 
collapse, with serious international complications. 
The Riffans are very near the Tangier enclave, 
which, unfortunately, has not a proper neutral 
status. If they should invade it we, as well as 
the French, might be called on to intervene. Primo 
de Rivera himself has gone to the front to give 
such direction and encouragement as he can, and he 
has addressed solemn warnings to the nation at home. 
But we imagine that Spain, with all its inertia, will 
want something more substantial than denials of 
dissension in the army and assurances that the Directory 
continues to face its problems without flinching ! 

* * * 


It is to be hoped that this week’s Conference between 
the Labour Ministers of Great Britain, France, Germany 
and Belgium has cleared away the difficulties which 
have so far prevented the enforcement of the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention. Important enough before, 
the question has acquired a new significance since 
the acceptance of the Dawes Report; for clearly the 
working of long hours in Germany in order to pay 
reparations would have a tendency either to depress 
the standard of living or to lengthen the working day 
in this and other countries. Apparently, it has been 


made clear to the German Minister that this is not the 
Allied policy; and arrangements are being made for 
the enforcement of the eight-hours day in all the 


es 


countries represented at the Conference. If we hag 
pursued a sensible policy, and ratified the Washington 
Convention in 1920, this trouble would never have 
arisen, and our industries would have been saved from 
a serious menace of undercutting by cheap labour. 
At length, apparently, common sense is being applieg 
to the problem. We now realise that, if the working. 
class standard of life is beaten down in Germany, 
it will be beaten down here as well, and with no ad. 
vantage to our own manufacturers. But we cannot 
compel Germany to observe the Washington Convention 
unless we observe it ourselves. At last, therefore, 
there is a good chance of ratification both here and jp 
France. The International Labour Office, which pro- 
moted this week’s meeting, deserves great credit 
and all possible backing in carrying the affair to 
successful issue. 
* * 

One important matter dealt with in the later stages 
of the Trades Union Congress last week was working. 
class education. The effect of the Congress decisicn 
is to bring the various Labour Colleges and educational 
bodies into a much closer relationship with the Trade 
Union movement as a whole. Ignoring the quarrels 
between the rival schools of thought—between Ruskin 
College and the Labour College, and between the 
Workers’ Educational Association and the National 
Council of Labour Colleges—Congress has recognised 
them all, and proposes to assume a share in their 
control. This is a thoroughly sensible decision. The 
Labour Colleges are Marxian bodies which set out to 
do definitely Socialist propaganda in the guise of 
education. They are none the worse for that, provided 
that their propagandist character and limitations are 
clearly understood. They rank, in fact, as sectarian 
training institutions for Labour propagandists. The 
W.E.A. and Ruskin College, on the other hand, though 
they exist to serve the workers, are not propagandist 
bodies, but educational agencies in the stricter sense 
ofthe word. There is room for both types, and Congress 
should be able, now that it has taken a definite place 
in the control of both, to modify the sectarian narrow- 
ness of the one group and to increase the effectiveness 
and practicality of the other. The decision of Congress 
means that the Trade Unions have at length recognised 
the importance of adult education—a _ recognition 
which happily coincides with the issue of far more liberal 
regulations by the Board of Education in aid of workers’ 
classes and residential colleges. These two parallel 
developments should make possible a big advance 
during the coming winter. 

* * * 


The Birmingham Municipal Bank has been from its 
inception a notable success, and has shown possibilities 
of great expansion if it is allowed the necessary powels. 
It can, however, work only under regulations drawn 
up by the Treasury and the Chief Registrar, and we 
regret to see that the new regulations which have just 
been prepared impose very serious limitations on I 
activities. By far the most restrictive of these is the 
clause limiting deposits to a maximum of £500 in aly 
one year. Apparently, the Corporation was compelled 
to agree to this limitation in default of seeking fresh 
statutory powers from Parliament. The Savings Bank 
Order of last year imposed this maximum on all Saving’ 
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Banks, though previously there had been no limit, 
and the maximum is now held to apply to the Municipal 
Bank. Why should such a restriction be imposed ? 
It is easy to see that the Joint Stock Banks would 
favour it, as it would seriously limit the possibilities 
of competition with them. But what reason of public 
interest can have induced the Treasury to agree ? 
Surely, there ought to be the widest opportunity for 
Municipal Banking to be tried out by local experiment, 
with the minimum of hampering restrictions. We 
draw the special attention of Mr. Snowden to this 
point, which has possibly escaped his notice in his 
preoccupation with matters of more spectacular 
importance. 
* * * 

Though the local strikes which continued after the 
ending of the national lock-out in the building industry 
have now been settled, trouble is apparently not yet 
at an end. The employers claim that the recent 
agreement gives them the right at once to impose the 
longer working week of 46} hours. The operatives 
maintain that the clause of the agreement dealing with 
this point does not come into operation till next year. 
The point is purely one of interpretation, and is most 
unlikely to lead at present to any serious trouble. 
The longer working week only applies in any case to 
the summer months, and, as summer time ends in a 
few weeks, by the time any dispute has begun there 
will be nothing to dispute about. This is a fortunate 
accident, but it looks as if both sides in the building 
industry ought to be more careful about the drafting 
of their agreements. This is the third occasion within 
a year or so on which there has been a serious dispute 
arising out of a conflict of interpretation. There is 
obviously a temptation, at the end of a long negotia- 
tion, to cover up points of disagreement by an ambigu- 
ous phrase, but to do so is to invite a recurrence of 
the dispute. We hope that, though there is too little 
to quarrel about at present, the parties to the late 
dispute will carefully scrutinise their agreements, 
and do their best to remove differences of interpretation 
for the future. 

* * * 


The Actors’ Association seems to be getting the best 
of its struggle with the Stage Guild. The latter 
body, indeed, has lost no time in showing itself in its 
true colours, as an organisation designed to push the 
managers’ interest against the actors. So clearly 
is this the case that, one after another, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. Robert Courtneidge and Mr. André 
Charlot have returned to the support of the Actors’ 
Association, and repudiated the Stage Guild and all 
Its ways. The great achievement of the Actors’ 
Association, under the leadership of the late Sydney 
Valentine, was the “standard contract,” safeguarding 
the actor’s position by ensuring a minimum period of 
engagement, reasonable notice, payment for rehearsals, 
and soon. It has now become clear that the principal 
object of the Stage Guild is to ensure the repudiation 
of the “Valentine contract,” and its replacement by 
& form of contract far less favourable to the actor. 
Faced by the realities of the situation, both actors 
and sympathetic managers, who were at first deterred 
the Association’s policy of collaboration with other 
e Unions and boycott of “ unfair” managers 





by the Trade Union movement, are now realising that 
in supporting the Stage Guild they leapt from the pan 
to the fire. They are therefore flocking back to the 
Actors’ Association which, whatever mistakes of tactics 
it may have made, is the bona fide representative of 
the acting profession and the only body likely to safe- 
guard the interests of the rank and file actors and 


actresses. 
. * + 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. Devoy’s appeals 
to Southern politicians to sink their differences have 
been followed by discussions that are generally expected 
to lead to a reunion between the Government party 
and Mr. Joseph M’Grath’s National group. Personal 
rather than political reasons were responsible for the 
original division between these sections, but if they 
are to come together again the country will look for 
something more than a mere re-shuffle of Ministerial 
and Army posts. A cynical deal of this kind could 
not fail to make capital for the Republicans, whereas 
the policy of appeasement for which Mr. Devoy pleads 
so powerfully, if it entails greater risks, could be used 
by courageous statesmen to capture the national 
imagination. It would be wrong to attach too much 
importance to the letter to the Irish Press by Mr. 
A. M’Cabe, a member of the National group, supporting 
Mr. Devoy’s view that the real issue between the two 
areas is not the fixing of a border line, but the develop- 
ment of a policy which will aim at reunion by consent. 
Mr. M’Cabe professes to give merely his personal 
opinion, but the letter would scarcely have been 
written had it run violently counter to the views 
of his party, and so far his leaders have issued no 
repudiation. Now that it is clear a Boundary Com- 
mission will be set up, an ever-increasing number of 
Irishmen are asking themselves if any award it can 
make will compensate for the permanent estrangement 
of North and South. 


* * * 


In economics as in politics we are discovering that 
there are no short-cuts to safety. We hugged the 
delusion that, once we controlled our own affairs, a 
torrent of American dollars would be poured in to 
revive old industries and finance new enterprises. 
Judge Cohalan, speaking for Irish-Americans, extin- 
guishes this hope by informing us that the most we 
can expect from the United States is that Irish manu- 
facturers will be permitted to inspect transatlantic 
factories and plants in order that they may learn 
how much hard thinking and hard work is necessary 
if they are to command success. The announcement, 
if unpalatable, may do something to correct our vice 
of beginning at the wrong end. A tithe of the energy 
wasted in vain demands for industrial subsidies, if 
directed to the development of agriculture, would 
make Ireland as prosperous as Denmark. As it is, 
our farming is so haphazard that a single bad season 
means ruin for a large section of the population, and 
the harvest prospects this year are poorer than they 
have been for a generation. Mr. de Valera suggests 
that had we stood out for the full Republican demand 
our economic troubles would have vanished in a night, 
and though nobody takes this seriously, a partial 
failure of the harvest must inevitably add to the 
political difficulties of the Free State Government. 
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THE BEDEVILMENT OF CHINA 


HE civil war in China has taken on an uglier 

aspect during the past week. Most of the 
effective knaves and some few honest men 

are now ranged on one side or the other in the con- 
flict. Chi Hsieh Yuan, the Military Governor of 
the province of Kiangsu, has behind him the Central 
Government at Pekin, with the President of the 
Republic Tsao Kun and the “ war-lord”” Wu Pei Fu, 
and the famous Christian General, Feng Yu Hsiang. 
His rival Lu Yung Hsiang, Governor of Chekiang, is 
supported by Chang Tso Lin, the despot of Man- 
churia, and Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the President of Southern 
China. Their armies, which are considerable, are at 
close grips, and on Tuesday there was some pretty 
stiff fighting within a few miles of Shanghai. 
Though there is no need to exaggerate the danger that 
threatens the city, there is naturally alarm on the 
spot. The foreign quarter, which is full of refugees 
from the neighbouring country, has been put under 
martial law, the local Volunteers have been mobilised, 
and contingents of marines from British, American, 
French, Italian and Japanese warships have been 
landed to defend the lives and interests of their nationals. 


It is difficult for the orderly peoples of the West 
to make any sense out of this struggle. And, indeed, 
save to the handful of ambitious and unscrupulous 
soldiers and politicians on either side, there is no 
sense in it. The Chinese people, as peaceful a race 
as any in the world, certainly stand to gain nothing 
by it. It means no more to them than the Wars of 
the Roses meant to our ancestors, or the bloody feuds 
of their princelings to the peoples of the Continent in 
the Middle Ages. For the chiefs there is something 
at stake. They are driven by what Hobbes called 
the “ general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth 
only in death.” And if the Lus and the Chis, the 
war-lords and the presidents, can exalt themselves 
and debase their enemies, they will have no objection 
to reducing their country in the process to something 
like a Hobbesian State of Nature. Even they, perhaps, 
will not succeed in making the life of a Chinaman 
“solitary,” but they can go far towards ensuring that 
it shall be “ poor, nasty, brutish and short.” But is 
the issue really as simple as this? Is it merely the 
lust of power that is hurling these factions against each 
other? For all practical purposes we believe it is. 
It is possible, no doubt, to catch larger political phrases 
behind the battle fronts. There are voices protesting 
that they are not interested in the petty frontier dispute 
over which Lu and Chi started brawling. Their concern, 
they say, is to give China the Government that 
China wants—whether that be a unified system or a 
federal system, as others maintain more justly, we 
think. That the government of China is an important 
problem we do not, of course, deny, and if this war 
really promised any solution of it, we might see in 
the frenzy of its makers and abettors something 
more than a tragic farce. But the voices of the honest 
patriots in China are voices crying in the wilderness 
and deluded voices at that, for it is incredible that any 
sane reform should be furthered by this fratricidal 
madness. Nor, to be fair to them, do the principals 
hold out any such suggestion. The potentates of 
Pekin frankly regard the business in hand as the 
putting down of a rebellion—neither more nor less. 
Chang Tso Lin, the most formidable personage on the 





es 


other side, has sworn great oaths that he will hay 
the blood of Tsao Kun and Wu Pei Fu. If luck fayoy, 
him, perhaps he will—theirs and a good many othe 
people’s as well, But this, though it may amuse the 
few who have a natural taste for butchery, can hardly 
be counted a benefit to the great mass of Chinese, 
Pekin has been a shambles before; to make it g 
again will change nothing. 

There remains Sun Yat Sen, a man of intelligence 
and ability, to whom the world once looked with 
some hope. At the moment he has very little power 
and less money; he is, indeed, so short of funds that 
he cannot carry out his loudly proclaimed intention 
of marching northwards to the support of the Chekiang 
army. He seems to have but a poor chance of assisting 
at Chang Tso Lin’s gentle work in Pekin! But what 
of his ideas? We cannot pretend to be encouraged 
by his recent pronouncements. He has fulminated 
against the foreign Powers, which is doubtless a pardon- 
able thing in a patriotic Chinaman. But he is childish 
when he accuses Britain and America of trying to 
help Wu Pei Fu to “ militarise ’’ China, or when he 
describes the remission of the Boxer indemnity as 4 
concession into which we have been frightened by the 
success of the Russian Revolution. Dr. Sun appears 
to have fallen a victim—whether willing or unwilling 
we do not know—to the wiles of Moscow diplomacy, 
and the latest report of him is that he has declared 
himself a Bolshevik sans phrase. If it is true, it isa 
pity. Apart from the difficulties in which it may 
involve him with his friends Wu and Lu, it will hardly 
advance his own cause; it will certainly not advance 
the prospects of peace in China. The Soviet ideal 
may be very well in Moscow, but it cannot be taken 
seriously in Canton. All that will come of Bolshevik 
diplomacy in China is mischief, for its aim is to stir 
up and perpetuate suspicion and strife. If we thought 
the Russians were quite single-minded in their proffers 
of support to the Chinese against Imperialist aggression 
by foreign Powers, we should be more easy. But who 
is so innocent as to think that ? 

We can find no other basis, then, for this war than 
“the restless desire of power after power” in the 
various combatants. We have nothing but blame 
for those who are responsible for it, and nothing but 
sympathy for the innocent millions who will suffer 
in it. But is it possible for outsiders to play any 
active part in stopping it? The concerted action 
that has been taken at Shanghai amounts merely to 
a police precaution. There is no question about our 
right—and our duty—to protect life and property 
and international interests there. But intervention 
in the larger and more positive way that is now being 
discussed is a far more difficult matter. There 1s 8 
profound and widespread objection in China to foreign 
interference, and there is ample reason for it. None of 
us has had quite clean hands there in the past, and 
some of us may be judged to have dirtyish hands 
even now. A proposal of mediation, therefore, by 
the united Powers is not likely to be jumped at eagerly 
by a united China. A further and substantial difficulty 
is that there is no united China to jump at it. There's 
only a number of provinces at daggers drawn with 
each other, and all more or less contemptuous of 
the central Government. Representations by Washing: 
ton and London and Tokio to Pekin cannot be certain 
of a hearing beyond Pekin; for the executive of the 
Republic is impotent. Nevertheless, it has ° 
suggested that we should make Pekin_a channel for 
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an invitation to the real holders of power who are now 
at each other’s throats. It would be an invitation to 
the Lus and the Chis, the Wu Pei Fus and the Sun 
Yat Sens, to meet round a table and listen to horse-sense. 
That, perhaps, is a form of intervention that they might 
accept. For it need carry with it no suspicion of 
ulterior designs against China on the part of the 
Powers. It would be an effort at mediation in the 
sole interest of peace, and the establishment of peace 
would be the only reward that the Powers would ask. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


T SHE milk trade is of national importance in more 
than one respect. All experts are agreed that the 
consumption of milk in this country is far too 

small for health, and that an increase would at once react 
favourably both on the infant mortality rate and on the 
national physique. Everyone knows, too, that the demand 
for milk is in a very high degree elastic, or, in other words, 
that the demand increases or decreases sharply as the price 
movesdownorup. It is not lack of the taste, but lack of the 
means, that restricts the consumption of milk in its liquid 
state. This being so, it is of national importance to keep 
milk prices low, because that is the only way of increasing 
consumption. But at the same time the standard of purity 
must be raised, and this is bound to involve certain charges 
for pasteurisation and similar processes. It follows that 
every charge which enters into the retail price of milk must 
be keenly scrutinised, and all unnecessary charges elimin- 
ated, if need be, by national action. 

But the milk problem is of national importance in another 
respect. The price of milk at the farm is a matter of vital 
concern to the farmer, and the farmer complains that, even 
ifthe consumer is paying too much, the producer is certainly 
not reaping the advantage. Between producer and con- 
sumer stand the various groups of middlemen, wholesalers 
and retailers, and the former of these occupy a pivotal 
position which gives them a very powerful control. The 
farmer must sell to them ; the public must buy from them, 
directly or indirectly. Many times in recent years they have 
bee accused of holding both producer and consumer to 
ransom. At the present moment, the quarrel between 
farmers and wholesalers is again in full blast, and the 
farmers are threatening to refuse supplies at the price offered 
by the distributors. The quarrel may be patched up now ; 
but it will certainly recur. For the present organisation of 
the milk trade creates an atmosphere hostile to friendly 
agreement or just dealing between the interests involved. 

Since the distributors organised themselves during the 
war, they have undoubtedly held the whip hand. The 
farmers, unless and until they can build up a rival organisa- 
tion of their own, or the nation takes matters into its own 
hands, cannot in the long run resist the price-fixing power 
of the wholesalers. The public is equally at their mercy. 
It is true that the wholesalers cannot compel the farmers 
to produce, or the public to consume, a fixed quantity of 
milk, and that lowering the price paid to the farmer restricts 
supply, while raising the price charged to the public restricts 
emand. But this need not hurt the wholesaler, who may 
make more profit by selling less at a higher margin. At a 
fixed margin, the wholesaler would, of course, rather sell 
more than less ; but the margin is not fixed, and there is no 
hecessary coincidence between the national interest in 
increasing milk consumption and the wholesalers’ interest 
im Maximum profit. 

The Linlithgow Committee last year made an exhaustive 

Teport on the organisation of the milk trade. Certain facts 


emerged clearly from its survey. First, the farmer was 
certainly not being overpaid—-still less, of course, the farm 
labourer. 
Pivotal 


Secondly, the wholesalers were using their 
Position so as to retain too large a margin, at the 





expense of producer or consumer, or of both. Thirdly, 
while the charges for retail distribution were not too large to 
maintain the marginally inefficient retail distributor in 
business—in what trade, pray, were they ever too large 
for that purpose ?—the system of retail distribution was 
shown up, as it has been again and again, as quite ludicrously 
wasteful and inefficient. It was shown conclusively that 
the existence of small distributors is for the public no 
safeguard at all against exploitation by the Milk Trust. 
On the contrary, the inefficient distributors provide a very 
convenient screen behind which the Trust can hide from 
publicity, and by which it can justify its excessive charges. 

The Linlithgow Committee saw these facts—and ran away 
from them, making no recommendations in the least likely 
to be effective. It saw the futility of the present methods 
of retail distribution, and pronounced any remedy to be 
impracticable. It accused the Milk Trust of exploitation, 
and, wagging a solemn finger, warned it to behave better 
in future. It recommended the farmers to organise co- 
operatively, but proposed no methods of overcoming the 
obstacles which have caused farmers’ co-operation to fail 
in the past. In short, it stated the problem, and proceeded 
to next business. 

The Committee is gone, but the problem remains. It 
is essentially one of reducing both wholesale and retail 
distributing charges to a reasonable minimum, and, as 
means to this end, of destroying the power of the whole- 
salers and eliminating wasteful methods of retail distribu- 
tion. The Milk Trust has undoubtedly increased greatly 
the technical efficiency of the wholesale trade. It has 
lowered handling and transport costs, improved standards 
of purity, and made big advances in the utilisation of 
“surplus ” milk for factory purposes. But the financial 
benefits of these improvements have gone, not to the 
farmers or to the public, but to the wholesalers. More- 
over, though there is far greater waste in retail than in 
wholesale distribution, little has been done to eliminate 
this waste, and what benefit has been secured has gone also 
to the wholesalers. It is true that farmers have largely 
been relieved of dealing with their surplus milk by contracts 
to take the whole of their supply ; but apart from the fact 
that this has struck a blow at the industry of cheese- 
making on the farm, it is a doubtful blessing to the farmer, 
as the wholesalers have amply insured themselves against 
the risks they have assumed by keeping down the price 
paid to the farmer for his milk. In the present case, 
while the wholesalers are offering the public a small benefit 
in lowered winter milk prices, they are endeavouring to 
make the farmers bear the whole cost of this concession. 

Surely it is clear, in the light of the facts, that the milk 
trade needs fundamental reorganisation. The whole- 
salers should be bought out by the State, and their business 
reconstructed as a great non-profit-making Public Utility 
Society under the joint control of the farmers and the public. 
Retail distribution should be organised, in close conjunction 
with wholesale distribution, either by municipalities or by 
industrial Co-operative Societies, or by local Public Utility 
Societies, in such a way that, in any area, the whole business 
would be unified in the hands of a single body. The Milk 
Trust and the small retail distributor are alike public 
nuisances which ought to be removed in the public interest. 
Until they are dealt with, it will be quite impossible to 
bring down the price of milk to a reasonable figure, except 
by so exploiting the farmer as radically to reduce the 
supply. It will therefore be impossible to increase con- 
sumption, which depends on adequate supply as well as 
increased demand. 

In the present quarrel with the wholesalers, the National 
Farmers’ Union has taken a new and very significant step. 
It has approached the industrial Co-operative Movement 
and asked it how far it is prepared to take over the dis- 
tribution of milk in place of the present distributors. 
Obviously, the Co-operative Movement, though it has 
already in some areas flourishing milk departments, does 
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not possess the plant or the equipment for taking over 
milk distribution at once in bulk and on a national scale. 
Pasteurising and other plant, huge supplies of churns, 
and facilities for ‘he factory use of surplus milk are essential 
for this purpose ; and these only the wholesalers at present 
possess in adequate quantities. The farmers’ action is 
therefore important, and probably intended, rather as a 
gesture than as a way of escape from the present intolerable 
situation. But we have no doubt that it serves to indicate, 
both the right way of development, and a really significant 
change of attitude on the farmers’ part, and we hope the 
Co-operative Movement will do everything in its power to 
make a hearty and immediate response. In the milk trade, 
as elsewhere, it is fatal to allow the wholesaler, by virtue 
of his pivotal position, to acquire control of the trade. 
But the only way of preventing this is for the representa- 
tives of producers and consumers, either directly or with 
State help, to take common action for the control of the 
wholesale processes of distribution and the auxiliary 
manufacturing processes of cheese-making, condensed milk 
production, and the rest. In the present case, the whole- 
salers are so strongly entrenched that it is nearly impossible 
for this to be done without State action. In any case, 
it would be exceedingly wasteful to set up a rival organisa- 
tion to compete with the present wholesalers and drive 
them out of the market. The only sensible course is for 
the State to acquire the wholesale trade and, in order to 
avoid direct State operation, reconstruct it as a non-profit- 
making Public Utility Society. From this pivotal point 

it would be comparatively easy to reorganise the retail 
trade, providing for cases of hardship by gradual transition 
to a unified system of distribution in each area. Until 
the problem is tackled in some such drastic way as this, 
farmers and public will be alike exploited, colossal waste 
will continue in retail distribution, and, most important of 
all, it will be quite impossible to realise that standard of 
milk consumption which everyone knows to be essential 
to child welfare and national health. 


A NEW ATMOSPHERE AT GENEVA 


Geneva, Monday, 8th September. 


HIS is my fourth Assembly. I was here during 

the first session in 1920, and have attended all 

the others except that of last year. Besides, 
I lived in Geneva for two years from November, 1920, 
and thus saw the working of the League of Nations at close 
quarters. The result of this experience was a profound 
scepticism in regard to the League, and that in spite of 
the devoted and in many respects really valuable work of 
the staff of its Secretariat. At each successive Assembly 
one became more and more hopeless, as it became more 
and more evident that the League of Nations was an 
unreal reality. Child of the Treaty of Versailles—a treaty 
imposed and not negotiated—it was born with a congenital 
taint and, the older it grew, the more the taint showed 
itself. It became more and more evident that the League 
was but an instrument of the nations victorious in the 
war masquerading as an international organisation. At 
the first Assembly there were some signs of a genuine 
international spirit, but at each successive Assembly 
they became weaker and weaker. After the barren 
meeting of last year the only question seemed to be whether 
the League would continue to be merely useless or become 
positively mischievous. 

Unless the hope that the first week of the present 
Assembly has given turns out to be illusory, there has been 
a change almost amounting to a revolution, and for the first 
time it is possible to believe that the League of Nations may 
become a real reality. The chief agent in effecting the 
change has been the English Prime Minister. His speech 


of last Thursday broke the windows and let in the fresh 
air. At previous Assemblies the aim of most speakers 


—, 


has been to say nothing, and the delegates have cop. 
gratulated themselves every evening that all-importay 
and, therefore, thorny questions had once more 
evaded. The hard-shell diplomatists of whom the Assen. 
blies have principally been composed have talked 
incessantly of peace and justice without believing in eithe 
and arrived at complete oratorical agreement by th 
simple process of ignoring differences (in public), My 
Ramsay MacDonald’s speech of last Thursday was a terribly 
undiplomatic speech and that was one of its chief merits 
It was just the sort of speech that would have beep 
expected in advance by all the self-appointed apostles of 
the League of Nations to smash up the League. In fact 
it has consolidated the League. For the first time ther 
is a chance of real agreement, especially between England 
and France, just because Mr. MacDonald did not shirk 
the differences. He has been criticised in some quarters 
for not having consulted M. Herriot before he made the 
speech. He was quite right. It would have been 
impossible for M. Herriot to agree in advance to some of 
the things that Mr. MacDonald said, but it was absolutely 
necessary to say them. Very soon after the speech began 
Mr. MacDonald’s audience realised that here at last was 
somebody saying in the Assembly of the League of Nations 
just what he thought in perfectly plain—sometimes, 
almost brutally plain—language. Staggered at first by 
the daring innovation, the audience soon became enthusi- 
astic. Never yet has a speaker in an Assembly of the 
League had such a triumph. Not that all those present 
agreed with every word of the speech—far from it. The 
enthusiasm was a recognition of the fact that Mr. MacDonald 
had broken the fetters of conventional humbug. Whatever 
else Mr. MacDonald may have done or failed to do, at 
least he has changed the whole atmosphere of the Assembly 
and that change is likely to be permanent. 

Mr. MacDonald has, however, done more than that. 
There are among us here ultra-sceptics who say that nothing 
has been done and that the proceedings of last week were 
empty and futile. Such scepticism seems to me to be 
lacking in objectivity. Supposing that twenty year 
ago, or even one year ago, somebody had prophesied that 
in 1924 the Prime Minister of England would obtain from 
the Prime Minister of France and the representatives of 
the other States of Europe a public and unanimous 
acceptance of the principle of compulsory arbitration in 
international disputes, most of us would have considered 
the prophet to be an incurable optimist, and none of u 
would have said that such an achievement would be of 
no value. Of course, the acceptance of a principle is one 
thing and its application in practice is another, but one 
has to begin at the beginning. It could hardly have been 
expected that in four days Mr. MacDonald would secure 
the adoption of a complete scheme for compulsory arbi- 
tration. For my part I do not see how he could possibly 
have done more than he has. To-day, the Third Committee 
of the Assembly is meeting to take the first steps towards 
carrying out the instructions given to it by the resolution 
of Saturday. The First Committee will meet to-morrow 
for the same purpose. 

Its frankness was not the only recommendation of Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech. It was eminently realist and practical, 
particularly in its recognition of the fact that it is useless 
to summon an international conference on disarmament 
until the questions of arbitration and security are settled. 
Equally practical was Mr. MacDonald’s emphatic insistence 
on the fact that the League cannot be efficient so long 4 
great nations like Germany and Russia are outside tt. 
On the negative side it was just as practical and just 4 
necessary to point out the absurdity of attempting ' 
arrive at disarmament by forcing every country to mail 
tain armaments, and the impossibility of undertaking 
unknown and undefined responsibilities. In fact, Mr 
MacDonald outlined a perfectly practical scheme for 
settling international disputes and preparing the way {0 
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disarmament, of which no doubt it is difficult for me to 
be an impartial critic, since it is identical with that outlined 
in these columns a few weeks ago. 

There is something more. In my opinion England 
and France came nearer together last week than they have 

t been since 1919. The differences between them are 
pot yet settled, but they have been narrowed down so 
much that one may be optimistic as to the prospects of a 
settlement. Some people here say that the public demons- 
trations of friendship between Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot have been overdone, and they may be right. 
Perhaps the two Prime Ministers embrace each other 
rather too often in front of the camera. Nevertheless, 
the genuine personal friendship between these two men is 
a very important factor in the pacification of Europe. 
Complete agreement between England and France is so 
essential to the pacification of Europe that we may well 
overlook a possible slight touch of vulgarity in the methods 
employed to achieve that agreement. The incorrigible 
Francophobes in England and the incorrigible Anglophobes 
in France, both of whom are represented here still, will 
have it that the English and French points of view are 
absolutely irreconcilable. Both Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot are determined that the two points of view shall 
be reconciled, and they are right. After M. Herriot’s 
speech last Friday there can no longer be any doubt about 
the change in France, at any rate for anybody that heard 
the speeches of M. Viviani at previous Assemblies. 

The acceptance by the French Government of the principle 
of compulsory arbitration changes everything. With com- 
pulsory arbitration we shall get our definition of the 
“ aggressor,” and it will be a very different matter to pledge 
ourselves to action against him. It seems to me unlikely 
that any Government would dare to brave the whole 
civilised world by refusing arbitration or resisting an award 
after signing a general treaty for compulsory arbitration, 
but, if such a thing should happen, we could hardly feel 
any difficulty about joining the rest of the world in the use 
of force. In his very remarkable speech on Saturday 
M. Politis, the head of the Greek delegation, gave a con- 
vincing exposition of the inadequacy and difficulties of the 
economic boycott, and I gather that Mr. MacDonald 
recognised the force of his arguments. There are, of 
course, people for whom the use of force in any circumstances 
is inadmissible, although most of them have not yet pro- 
posed the abolition of the police force. From the Christian 
point of view they are no doubt right, but that is not the 
point of view of the vast majority of mankind, or even of 
professing Christians. If we admit the use of force in 
any circumstances, there could hardly be circumstances 
in which its use would be more justifiable than the case 
of a nation that had violated a treaty obligation to submit 
all disputes to arbitration and abide by the award. Mr. 
MacDonald gave the impression before he left Geneva that 
he was of that opinion. In that case the chief difference 
between the English and French points of view on this 
matter will have disappeared. 

Of course this means that disarmament will not yet be 
possible, but the conference that is to be summoned may 
well lead to a great reduction in armaments, which would 
be an immense financial relief, and perhaps even to the 
general abolition of conscription. As for complete dis- 
armament, it can hardly come otherwise than naturally 
when all nations have grown as accustomed as individuals 
to settling their disputes by an appeal to a court of justice. 
They will then be ready no doubt to leave whatever use 
of force may be necessary to an international authority. 
That must be an affair of years. Meanwhile let us be 
content if we get compulsory arbitration and can maintain 
only sufficient armaments for use against any nation that 
takes the law into its own hands. I have no authority 
to speak for Mr. MacDonald, but his public utterances in 
Geneva lead me to the conclusion that he contemplates 
some such development as this. 





There are many evidences here of the French desire 
for an understanding with Germany. The French realise 
that a political understanding is necessary to an economic 
agreement. Germany is strongly represented at Geneva 
both by journalists and by semi-official and unofficial 
“‘ observers.” The eagerness of the French to get into 
touch with them is manifest and the Germans have responded 
to the advances made to them. The Germans here were 
all very much disappointed that M. Herriot did not on 
Friday second Mr. MacDonald’s urgent appeal to Germany 
to join the League, and immediately after the speech many 
of them said that it had made an application for admission 
from Germany impossible. This impression has, however, 
been corrected by M. Herriot’s subsequent declarations. 
He explained that the reason of his hesitation was the 
reported intention of the German Government to send 
a Note to the other signatory Powers of the Treaty of 
Versailles on the “ war-guilt ” question, and that, if the 
contemplated Note were not sent, he had no objection to 
admitting Germany into the League and giving her a 
permanent seat on the Council. If that is impossible 
during the present session of the Assembly, he is prepared, 
if necessary, to ask for a special session to deal with the 
matter. 

Although the final decision of the German Government 
is not known at the time of writing, it seems that the Note, 
which was to have been despatched this morning, has not 
yet been sent. It is to be hoped that the German 
Government will refrain from a stupidity that would 
spoil the best chance that there has yet been of an 
understanding between Germany and France. It was 
quite unnecessary to make this or any other concession 
to the German Nationalists, who dared not face a General 
Election and would have voted as they did on the Dawes 
plan in any case. I have reason to believe that the chief 
reason of the delay in the military evacuation of the Ruhr 
was the uncertainty of the German internal political 
situation, and that the French Government would go out 
of the Ruhr to-morrow if there were a sincerely Republican 
Government in Germany. Unfortunately the present 
Government includes the most untrustworthy political 
party in Germany—the German People’s Party—which is 
neither sincerely Republican nor sincerely monarchist. 
At present Dr. Stresemann and his party are trying to save 
the German Nationalist Party, which, if left alone, is in 
danger of disintegration. The contemptible conduct of 
the German Nationalists in the vote on the Dawes plan 
has disgusted everybody, and they stand, in the event of 
an election, to lose to the parties on their Right and their 
Left. The one way out of an impossible parliamentary 
situation is the dissolution of the Reichstag, and it is to be 
hoped that President Ebert and the Chancellor will have 
the courage to take it. If they have, we shall know where 
Germany really stands, and the Franco-German under- 
standing towards which the preliminary steps are being 
taken at Geneva may become an accomplished fact. It 
can be, if we wish, an understanding in which England is 
included. In that event the peace of Europe will at last 
be assured. Rosert DELL. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
HERE is in the United States to-day no more 


explosive name than that of Robert M. La 
Follette, Senator from Wisconsin and _ third 


candidate for the Presidency in the election of 1924, 
For forty-five years the Senator has been in politics. 
During nearly half that time he has been a national figure 
about whom the fiercest storms have raged. And yet 
a very large number of his own countrymen are uninformed, 
or misinformed as to his personality and record, while 
In the 


to the English public he is hardly even a name. 
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campaign now beginning Senator La Follette will probably 
be the deciding factor. If, in the November election, he 
should do as well as his adherents predict, he would prevent 
the election of either Mr. Coolidge or his Democratic 
antagonist, and so create a constitutional difficulty of an 
unexampled kind. In any case the Senator is the most 
emphatic and independent personality in the Senate. 
More than that, he has become an American institution ; 
and even if his candidature should prove to be compara- 
tively uneventful, he deserves attention in England. 
Robert La Follette is a born leader of opposition. His 
public work began in 1880, when, as a fledgling barrister 
of Wisconsin, he overthrew the Republican boss of his 
county. A more important victory over the party machine 
resulted in his going to Washington as a member of the 
House of Representatives. In 1900 he was elected Governor 
of Wisconsin on a platform of direct democracy, which 
for him meant, among other things, the destruction of 
monopolies, equal and just taxation of property, sound 
money, and the substitution of the ballot for the caucus 
in the primary elections at which, under the cumbrous 
American system, the party candidates are chosen. His 
term as Governor of Wisconsin marked the definite beginning 
of Western Progressivism, and of an experiment in regional 
democracy which for the past twenty years has attracted 
the attention of students of administration in all parts of 
the world. La Follette set himself against the control 
of State politics by bosses who were the creatures of great 
industrial and financial interests ; and since, in the Western 
States at that epoch, the monopolist power was mainly 
embodied in the railroads, he came to be regarded as, first 
and foremost, a champion of the people against the railroad 
magnates. As Governor he secured the taxation of railroad 
revenues, and thereafter the strict regulation of freight 
charges, in order that the companies might not pass on the 
burden of taxes to the public in the shape of higher scales. 
He was an indefatigable campaigner. In the 1904 contest, 
he tells us, he spoke forty-eight days in succession, with 
an average eight-hours day on the platform. He became 
a terror to careless and faithless legislators, especially 
after he had instituted a searching form of roll-call—the 
public reading from the official journals of the records of 
candidates in regard to legislation and voting. 

In the conservative Eastern States of America La 
Follette’s reputation was, and still is, that of a demagogue, 
an agitator perpetually making trouble for those wonderful 
men whose industrial statesmanship has developed the 
resources and established the security of the Republic. 
But this is not by any means the view held of him in 
his home State. There La Follette has stood for the 
restoration of government to the people, for the protection 
of industry against control by the financial centres, and, 
above all, for a method of constructive democracy which, 
in the early years of the century, began to be described 
and discussed in the universities and the textbooks of 
local government as the Wisconsin Plan. La Follette’s 
democracy was never socialist, or even collectivist. It 
differed from later forms of Western Progressivism in 
not being based upon the public ownership and operation 
of public utilities. The English student would say that 
its philosophy was a great deal nearer to the Chamberlain 
radicalism of the ’80’s than to the present programme 
of the Labour Party. Regulation and Education have been 
its key words. Not socialised public services, but the 
thorough regulation of private enterprise, is La Follette’s 
method, together with a scheme of communal education 
built up in organic connection with the State government. 
It was under La Follette’s inspiration that the University 
of Wisconsin was given the generous grants which enabled 
it to organise its extensive service and its remarkable 
agricultural department. And it was by disciples of La 
Follette that there was created the most distinctive of 
Wisconsin’s contributions to political science—the Legisla- 
tive department of the library, by means of which the 


a 


University became an organic part of the State Government, 

It was in 1906 that La Follette was elected to the Senate, 
and he has served as Senator in Washington continuously 
for the past eighteen years. Regarded for some time 
merely as a product of Wisconsin, identified with the special 
form of radicalism belonging to that State, he became, 
in 1912, a figure of national importance. The conservative 
administration of President Taft had stimulated a new 
Progressivism. Theodore Roosevelt had not yet broken 
with his party, or put himself at the head of the insurgent 
Republicans, and La Follette seemed for a short time 
to be the only possible leader of the new movement. But 
he had no influence east of Chicago, and the Roosevelt 
tactics of 1912 were too much for him. He could not 
abandon the Republican party with Roosevelt ; there was 
nothing of permanence in the enthusiasm of that year, 
and the outbreak of war in Europe made an end, for the 
time being, of American Progressivism. La Follette 
went into eclipse. His name had carried fear among all 
the great interests of the Eastern States. The Press was 
dead against him, and it would be accurate to say that 
there have been few incidents in journalism to compare 
with the merciless and effectual ostracism of La Follette 
by the newspapers for the seven years after 1917. 

The Senator belongs to a region which was inevitably 
neutral in the earlier stage of the war. Wisconsin is a 
border state of the further West. Its population contains 
a large element of German and Scandinavian settlers. 
La Follette shared their state of mind; their hostility to 
America’s entry into the war; their suspicions of Great 
Power imperialism from whichever side directed. As 
early as 1915 he had made an effort towards the calling 
of a conference of neutrals with a view to a quick peace. 
He was wholly against the movement of preparedness 
which gathered force in America in 1916. He opposed 
in that year the first American Great-Navy Bill; and in 
the early months of 1917, when Woodrow Wilson was 
making towards the war declaration of April, La Follette 
was a leader of “ the little group of wilful men” whom 
the President denounced for blocking his policy. He did 
nothing, however, to obstruct the war policy after the 
decision was made. He opposed conscription, but voted 
for the war credits. Of course, he was branded as pro- 
German. He was endlessly abused, and he became, of 
necessity, a solitary in the Senate. There was clearly 
nothing for La Follette to do except to keep quiet and to 
bide his time; and, being the man he is, he held on 
tenaciously. Not until 1922 did he come up for re-election 
to the Senate, and in that year there was no such spectacular 
event as the victory of La Follette in Wisconsin. 

By that time the emergence of a third party was seen to 
be virtually inevitable. La Follette, more obnoxious to 
the regular Republicans than almost any Democrat could 
be, had hitherto refused to abandon his party, although 
constantly fighting its machine. But the nomination of 
Mr. Coolidge last June brought this long-troubled loyalty 
to an end. A convention of third-party delegates, very 
various in opinion and association, met in Cleveland on 
July 4th and nominated La Follette for the Presidency, 
with Senator Wheeler, a radical Democrat from the far- 
western State of Montana, as his running mate for the 
Vice-presidency. They are called Independent Progressives. 
They cannot conceivably come within a thousand miles 
of winning. But their presence in the field ensures a great 
Presidential contest. 

The first thing to note, in any endeavour to form an 
estimate of the outlook, is that Senator La Follette is not 
the leader of an organised third party. He runs upon his 
own name and record. He must, as Presidential candidate, 
be nominated by a group of citizens in every one of the 
forty-eight States; and, obviously, he must have some 
sort of organisation in each State. But there is no third 
party in existence. The adherents of La Follette will 
support Progressive candidates, no matter what their 
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y label may be ; then, if the experience of the election 
should be judged to warrant it, they will start, in 1925, 
upon the exceedingly difficult and costly enterprise of 
organising a regular party. Apart from the distinct radicals 
of the cities, there are three chief elements in the La Follette 
camp. First, the so-called radical agriculturists of the West 
and North-West, for whom in the main the Senator has 
stood throughout his career. Their radicalism is largely 
economic discontent ; and if there should be no improve- 
ment in their condition as the result of the world’s wheat 
harvest this year, we may assume that their votes will go 
strongly to La Follette. Secondly, the Labour unions, 
with the Railroad Brotherhoods leading. La Follette will 
poll heavily among the railroad men, and while he can 
expect nothing from Mr. Samuel Gompers, he can count 
upon the support of large sections of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. Third, the Socialist Party which acknow- 
ledges the unharmonised leadership of Eugene Debs and 
Morris Hillquit. This last is, and will remain, an unresolved 
part of the third-party puzzle. La Follette is anti- 
socialist. There can never be an approach to agreement 
between him and a man like Debs. But, as has been indi- 
cated above, his supporters have decided to try in this 
election what can be done towards breaking the power of 
the two great party machines by capitalising the experience, 
the character, and the personal appeal of the only man 
in the country who, at the present stage, could hope to 
mobilise a force in opposition to Coolidge and Davis. 

One further point of interest may be noted. There is 
no pretence that the surprisingly varied La Follette 
following has any unity of programme or aim. On the 
contrary, its several sections are opposed to one another 
upon the fundamentals of economic and foreign policy. 
It is extremely doubtful, for example, whether La Follette 
can adjust himself to the views of the Farmer-Labour 
combination which has been giving promise of growth in 
the West, while no one supposes that the Senator will 
modify his isolationist stand upon international policy in 
order to meet the views of the many thousands of ardent 
Progressives who are impatient and resentful because of 
the official Republican policy. It is Senator La Follette’s 
immovable isolationism which, more than anything else, 
causes astonishment to the Englishman who hears a certain 
parallel frequently drawn. Very many will vote for 
La Follette because they conceive him as the American 
analogue of the British Prime Minister. But we have no 
La Follette, as they have no MacDonald. 


THE LIFE OF SENSATIONS 


HERE is nothing that destroys the excitement of 
motoring more surely than good roads and careful 
driving. Luckily in France—at least, in the part 

of France in which I have been studying the rainfall for the 
past two or three weeks—good roads are few and careful 
drivers would be warned by the police as obstructors of the 
traffic. The main roads are in a good many places much as 
they were when Julius Cesar divided Gaul into three parts. 
They do not merely contain deep ruts and hollows as large 
as a baby’s bath. They are also full of deep pits—pits so 
deep that you dare not look over the edge for fear of feeling 
giddy. If you did look into one of them, you would need 
a telescope to see to the bottom, and probably you would 
descry the tiny figure of a man who, having fallen in, had 
been vainly calling for help for days. If you drive over this 


kind of road even at thirty miles an hour, you enjoy all the 
ups and downs of the roughest kind of Channel crossing. 
The very swish of a wheel through one of the flooded pits 
produces a wave that washes right over the rocking car. 
As the French chauffeur plunges ahead, his eyes are alight 
with a fierce excitement, and he keeps calling to you through 
the roar and rattle of the storm: “ C’est trés dangereux, 


monsieur—trés dangereux.’’ You yell back, “‘Oui,”’ and 
hope that, now that he has noticed it, he will slow down a 
little. But he merely goes on shouting things about “ les 
grands trous ” and “ les bosses” and, as the car is swung 
sideways, joyously screams: “ Voila,” and puts on the 
accelerator. He goes on repeating that these are “ trés 
mauvaises routes ’’ and shouting, “ trés dangereux”’ in a 
crescendo till you begin to see the words in capital letters. 
You flash past a signpost warning you that a crossroad is 
coming. The sign looks horribly like the crossbones in a 
letter threatening death. Again you hope that he has 
noticed it, but you don’t know the French for “ crossroads ” 
and so cannot ask him. He puts on speed in the evident 
determination not to let any car coming in a sideways 
direction pass the crossing before him. You rise a little in 
your seat to try to see over the hedges that hide the side- 
roads from your view. You prick your ears for the sound 
of approaching wheels or the honk of a horn. You try to 
make up your mind whether in the event of a collision the 
car that is going faster is the one that is likely to dothe more 
damage or to suffer it. As you do it you hope. You are 
now past the crossing in safety, and you sink back in your 
seat in a luxury of reaction. You begin to take an interest 
in the needle of the speedometer which swings and sways 
between 20 and 80. It certainly seems very fast, and, as 
you turn the kilometres into miles in your head, you realise 
that it is even faster than youfeared. Youwish the chauf- 
feur would not be quite so reckless. Suppose a tyre should 
burst. As you fly past, an elderly peasant skips out of the 
way and falls back against a ditch, waving a stick and 
cursing. You agree with the elderly peasant. Just then, 
miles ahead of you along the sand-coloured road, you see a 
speck no bigger than a midge. The chauffeur sees it too, 
and puts on the accelerator. Gradually, it becomes about 
the size of a fly. The chauffeur becomes excited and puts 
on the accelerator again. You dash forward, at such a 
pace that you scarcely know whether you are passing dry 
land or sea, and the speck in the distance increases to the 
largeness of a man’s hand. You now know that it is another 
motor-car and that you are chasing it. You begin somehow 
to long to overtake it. The motor-car ahead of you must 
be going at about sixty miles an hour. You wonder whether 
your own man couldn’t do seventy. Joy, you are catching 
up. The car takes a flying leap into the air, and you do not 
know for the moment whether it will fall on its feet or its 
side or upside down. ‘“‘Un grand trou,” shouts the chauffeur 
when you have reached the earthagain. “Trés dangereux,” 
you shout back in enthusiasm, holding on your hat. “Trés 
dangereux,” he replies in the same spirit, accelerating the 
accelerator. ‘‘ Chassey,” you shout to him encouragingly, 
“Qui, monsieur,” he replies, kicking something to see if he 
can make the car go faster. Happily, he can, and the other 
car becomes larger and larger as the road becomes hilly, 
and you pursue it, making a noise like a fleet of battleplanes 
shaving the roofs of a town. It disappears round a curve 
and over the crest of a hill. You follow, and perceive it 
flying down the hill at a pace that has never yet been 
achieved outside the pages of fiction. You give chase, 
the four wheels off the ground, reaching the bottom of the 
hill in a whirl of resolve either to overtake the enemy or to 
perish in the attempt, and in another kilometre you are on 
its heels, the stones flying against your mudguards and the 
speedometer rocking backwards and forwards as though it 
were recording the beatings of an exhausted heart. Neck 
and neck, you pass a crossroad together with its sign of 
dead men’s bones. And, after that, with another access of 
speed, you honk your horn victoriously, and sweep past, 
like a Rolls-Royce overtaking a taxi-cab. Your car seems 
just to kiss the mudguard of the other as it flies past. 
““Trés dangereux,” you call out breathlessly. “ Trés 
dangereux,” the chauffeur agrees with a happy smile. 
‘“*Trés mauvaises routes,” you say to him ecstatically. 
‘“* Oui, oui, trés mauvaises routes,” he replies, and puts on 
the accelerator. ‘‘ Des grands trous,” youshout. “ Voila,” 
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he cries, as the car, having just escaped from one, rears 
and bucks. 

But, alas, it is impossible in English prose to convey the 
excitement of motoring in France. It is at once extra- 
ordinarily terrifying and extraordinarily amusing. You 
keep thinking, ‘ If I live through this, it will be great fun.” 
But you never feel quite certain that you will live through it. 
And, when you come to one of those steep, narrow, cork- 
screw roads, that go downhill for miles and miles—roads 
that are marked with a “Z” on the signposts—you are 
prepared for the worst at every turn of the road. You also 
wish that the chauffeur did not think it necessary to take 
both hands off the wheel and gesticulate every time he 
speaks. You say to him, “Beaucoup de tournes—trés 
brusques.”” Immediately, he is waving both hands in the 
air to express his opinion of the turns, and only takes the 
wheel again in time to twist round the next bend. “ Trés 
dangereux,”’ you cry to him, when your heart has recovered 
from its dropped beat. He again takes both hands from 
the wheel, waves them above his head, repeating, “* Trés— 
trés dangereux!”’ and seizes the wheel just in time to duck 
under the bow of a suddenly-appearing charabanc. In 
the end you decide that it is safer not to address him at all, 
and you do not until he goes bumping over a railway 
crossing after a sharp turn, while three women in black fly 
screaming from under the wheels. The chauffeur is indig- 
nant, and calls out: “Je ne lai pas vu.” You call 
back, “Trés dangereux.” ‘“‘ Trés dangereux,” he replies 
with a grave shout, and speeds on towards the next cross- 
roads. Luckily, there are comparatively few people who 
use motor-cars in France, and most of the cross-roads are 
bare of hedges, so that one has a good chance of seeing an 
approaching vehicle before the collision has occurred. 
Still, so far as I could see, every motorist takes it for granted 
that the other motorists will take all the steps necessary to 
avoid the collision. Our chauffeur certainly drove as though 
there were not another vehicle on the roads of France, and, 
if we had not an accident, it was only because there was 
nothing to run into at the really dangerous places. The 
worst of it was that the chauffeur kept giving me statistics 
of the various accidents that had taken place at various 
“‘dangereux ” corners and that my French is so bad that I 
can’t be sure whether five people were killed at such 
and such a spot every day, or only every year. I will 
really have to learn French before I risk another motor-ride 
along the French roads. Disciples of M. Coué will realise 
how unnerving it must be to carry on a conversation all day, 
consisting of little more than a repetition of the words, 
“Trés dangereux.” 

But how safe it felt to be back at dinner in the hotel ! 
How delicious the soup tasted! How mellow the vin 
ordinaire! After dinner, somebody proposed to tell 
fortunes by cards, but I utterly refused to be led back out 
of my sense of sweet security into a life of sensations with 
aces of spades and dark women casting a cloud over the 
future. ‘“‘ Then what about planchette?” I was asked. 
I shrink from dealings with spirits, but I hate being a 
spoilsport, so consented, and in a few minutes an alphabet 
had been placed in a ring round the table and we were 
all pressing a finger lightly on an inverted wine glass in 
the centre. The glass began to stir uneasily, and, on 
being spoken to and asked who it was, it slowly spelt 
out the name, ‘*‘ Clemence Dane.” It said that it wanted 
to talk about books, and, on being asked what it thought 
of Mr. Forster’s Passage to India, replied: ‘‘ Good, but have 
not read it.” It then became frivolous, and, to every 
question that was addressed to it, replied with the one 
word, “‘ Cabbage.” If you asked its opinion of anybody, 
it immediately spelt out either “ Cabbage” or “ A bad 
cabbage,” as though it were determined on mocking us. 
As all present had given their words of honour not to 
push or pull the glass, I take it for granted that none 
of them were being deliberately silly, but the nonsense 
became so monotonous in the end that we bade the spirit 


me 


farewell and called up another in its stead. We asked the 
new spirit who it was, and it replied: “* A fay.” We asked 
it what it wished to talk to us about, and to our horror 
the glass immediately spelt out the words, “A bad 
cabbage.” One lady went pale and said: “ This may 
be a warning.” Another declared that cabbage was a 
vegetable never served at the hotel, and that the whole 
thing was absurd. We pursued our investigations, how- 
ever, and discovered that the cabbage was to appear during 
dinner on the following evening and that none of us must 
on any account touch it. Being of a humanitarian dis- 
position, we asked: “‘ But what about the other people 
in the hotel? Won’t they be in danger, too.” The glass 
spelt “ Yes.” ‘“‘ And, if a cabbage appears, must we tell 
them not to eat it?” The glass spelt: ‘“‘ You must 
warn.” ‘* But surely,” we protested, “‘ Madame P.”—the 
hotel-keeper’s wife—* will be very much annoyed with us.” 
The glass replied: “* You must vex.” It is all very well 
to mock at human credulity, but I am perfectly convinced 
that every one of us was apprehensive during all that 
night and all the next day lest a cabbage should appear 
at the evening meal, and one of us should have to rise and 
denounce it in public. I certainly was feeling very uneasy 
during the first two courses of the dinner, though I knew 
very well that, if a cabbage did appear, the task of denounc- 
ing it would be deputed to a woman. Then, as the third 
course was being brought in, a girl who had a good view 
of the door suddenly cried: “* Look, it is the cabbage after 
all.” Everyone at the table started and stared at every- 
body else with a wild surmise, till one of us had the courage 
to look round and in a moment uttered a cry of joy: “ No, 
it’s only runner beans.” Once again, as during the 
motor-ride, we enjoyed the blessed relief of people who 
have escaped disaster by the skin of their teeth. I ordered 
a liqueur, and another one, that evening with a good 
conscience. And after that we went to another room 
and had a long and cheerful conversation with the spirit 
of Alcibiades. v. v 


WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS 


r ] YHERE are men who are said to leave their mark 
upon their time—which speedily becomes the 
dead past, bearing its dead marks as if it had 

never been. There are others who may or may not leave 

a mark upon their time, but whose lives become and must 

ever remain part of the living present, which is for ever 

different because they have been. To discuss such men is 
as appropriate a century after their death as on the 
following day, and William Maddock Bayliss was one of 
them. His was the proper study of mankind, illuminated 
by the study of other forms of life. He left us the greatest 
treatise ever written on his subject—the General Physiology 

—an acknowledged masterpiece which will be consulted 

and quoted by students for centuries to come, and in 

which, quite apart from his own researches, the power of 
his mind makes new and significant the whole body of 
facts hitherto accumulated. 


He was first, as I knew him, a champion of the honour 
and decency of the physiological research to which he had 
devoted his life. A shameful book, published in 1908, 
contained a chapter attacking his work in University 
College. The book was supported by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, and Bayliss brought an action for libel. To 
attend the hearing of the case was my first great metro- 
politan sensation, and Mr. Rufus Isaacs, first counsel for 
the prosecution, speedily gained my homage. On Novem- 
ber 18th, 1903, a verdict was given in favour of Bayliss, 
with £2,000 damages, which immediately went to the 
prosecution of physiological research. Ten years later, 
having referred in plain terms to this matter and the 
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continuance of the lies involved, I was myself the defendant 
jn an action which ran for weeks in the High Court, with 
a verdict in my favour. Bayliss gave evidence, of course, 
in both cases. He was small, quiet, modest, deferential 
in bearing, more than ready to agree that there might be 
something in what anyone suggested or declared. Having 
attended only those two cases in my life, I knew nothing 
of the psychology of juries, but I remember how annoyed 
were some of my friends at the seeming ineffectiveness of 
this colossus of knowledge and reason, as he was, when 
facing opposition in Court. On the other hand, the idea 
of a physiologist as a callous brute, truculent and arrogant, 
must have seemed highly inappropnate to those who saw 
and heard—not without difficulty—this diffident little 
gentleman who could scarcely raise his voice above a 
whisper, and was the first to point to the grain of truth 
in a ton of obvious falsehood. So much for that; but 
in leaving it let me utter a word to honest friends of 
animals, amongst whom, I hope, every reader of this 
article is to be counted. Compared with the Continent 
of Europe, our country is a paradise for animals. That 
statement is not made merely in reference to the laboratories, 
of which it is, of course, conspicuously true. (When my 
turn comes to die, may I be as fortunate as the least 
fortunate animal that ever was touched by William 
Bayliss.) But there is little that the most ardent and 
devoted can do, and they will do well to do it where 
animals are little heeded, and not in this or any other 
country where men speak the tongue that Thomas Hardy 
speaks. 

We were taught, and truly, that the nervous system, 
eentral and sympathetic, is that whereby the organism 
of any of the higher animals, such as ourselves, is made 
an organism indeed, and not an aggregate. The com- 
parison with a telephone system is familiar, obvious and 
useful. To Bayliss—with his fellow-worker, Professor E. H. 
Starling—we owe the discovery that the integration of the 
organism is also otherwise effected. They showed, in the 
first place, that when the food reaches the first part of 
the bowel from the stomach, and requires the digestive 
action of the ferments produced by the pancreas, those 
ferments are duly discharged from the gland, through 
its duct, into the bowel, not by reflex nervous action, as 
everyone had taken for granted, but by means of certain 
chemical substances, elaborated at the right moment in 
the mucous membrane of the bowel, absorbed into the 
circulation and carried to the pancreas with their sum- 
moning message. This was the discovery of hormones— 
from the Greek épudw, rouse or urge or summon— 
and the reader, if I am fit to be a writer, will readily 
understand that, in the mind of a true natural philosopher 
like Bayliss, it was not merely the revelation of a local 
curiosity, but the key to the new conception of the chemical, 
as well as the nervous, integration of the organism. Such 
chemical integration might be assumed, no doubt, in 
plants, which have no nervous system; but the con- 
spicuous dominance of the nervous system in the higher 
animals, and its evident function of integration, had 
seemed to point to one of the great cardinal differences 
between the two kingdoms of life. Twenty years after- 
wards, when everybody, however simian, can at least 
jabber about “‘ monkey-gland,” we may find it difficult 
to realise how revolutionary and pregnant was the concept 
of the chemical integration of the organism. It is now 
being proposed to construct whatever types of humanity 
we desire not by the method of selective breeding—repre- 
sented, also at University College, in the Chair of Eugenics 
founded by my master, Francis Galton—but by the use of 
this or that gland-extract, which shall alter the ‘“‘ endocrine 
balance ” so as to make the kind of person we desire. In 
an age which seeks to show its greatness chiefly by sneering 
at past greatness, Herbert Spencer’s is not a name to 


conjure with—but he would not seem to have been so 
far wrong when he said that “the mind is as deep as 
the viscera.” 

No one ever brought rarer powers than Bayliss to the 
study of the circulation. During the war, he summoned 
his experience and his prevision to the service of our soldiers 
and devised a method whereby the use of certain gummy 
materials gave us something which could be introduced 
into the circulation, having this immense advantage over 
all previous solutions used for the purpose, that it repro- 
duced the physical—* colloid”; i.e., glue-like—properties 
of the blood. Thus many lives were saved. 


Shortly after I began writing about Rollier and sunlight 
in these pages, Bayliss—whom I had not known to be, as 
he was, a regular reader of THE New StatTEsMAN—wrote 
a letter (October 15th, 1921), in which his most powerful 
name reinforced my plea for inquiry into the utterly un- 
known modus operandi of the celestial medicament. Hence 
the formation, early in 1922, of the Committee on Light, of 
the Medical Research Council, with Bayliss as its Chairman. 
Characteristic of Bayliss was his suggestion, in the letter 
above mentioned, that light may act chiefly by “reflex 
stimulation through the nervous system.” If anyone other 
than he had discovered hormones and their meaning, he 
would have suggested that light acts chiefly by producing 
hormones in the skin. That I have always believed to be 
the case, and latterly the discoverer of hormones began, 
I think, to be of the same opinion. However that may be, 
I shall always rejoice to have had the privilege of taking the 
big Swiss to visit the little Englishman in his laboratory in 
University College, where they sat and chatted, whilst I 
looked on and admired them both—the simple clinician, 
without a peer on earth in his own line, giving life and joy 
and beauty to the moribund, the miserable and the hideous 
in thousands, and not troubling himself much about the 
bottomless mysteries involved; and the profound philo- 
sopher who had been sickened, as a medical student, by the 
futilities of anatomy, as then and now taught, had failed in 
his examination therein, and had thus never treated a patient 
in his life; but both alike in this, that in person, voice, 
manner, and heart, self-effacing modesty was their most 
conspicuous trait. Alas that, having got Rollier to Gower 
Street, I am foiled in my hope of one day getting Bayliss 
to Leysin, in which he would have rejoiced, alike as physi- 
ologist and as a lover of men. 


The cocaine question became urgent during the war, 
and by some extraordinary chance, Bayliss, though a man 
of science, knowing something and capable of learning more 
of the subject, was made a member of the Committee set 
up to study it. He did not sign the report presented by 
his colleagues, who argued for regulation and penalties and 
so forth, but wrote a separate memorandum, in which he 
drew attention to the substitutes for cocaine, and argued 
for the principle of attacking the world supply of the drug. 
Recently, since the further advance of the refined chemical 
methods whereby new local anesthetics are produced, 
it has been my privilege to be associated with Bayliss in 
public statements arguing that the League of Nations 
should reduce the world production of coca leaves to the 
minute, if not vanishing, quantity required for legitimate 
purposes. My own observations in Montreal—the great 
poison-city of North America—had confirmed the view that 
police méthods are and always must be futile so long as 
cocaine, and other drugs of its type, are produced in quanti- 
ties thousands or millions of times in excess of any possible 
legitimate use. In a few weeks now, this question of the 
world control of the world production of dangerous drugs 
will come up for important decisions at Geneva, and so much 
the greater is our loss of the master whose disinterestedness, 
sincerity and knowledge made him without an equal in such 
a controversy No one of his class is left. And yet again 
we must centre our hopes for mankind in the cradle and 
LENs. 


the womb. 
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Correspondence 
RHYMES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The delightful extract from the Spectator of August 9th, 
1902, given by “‘ Affable Hawk”’ in your last issue, inspires me to 
rescue from oblivion one of the prize entries appearing some 
years ago in the Saturday Westminster on eye-rhymes which 
are not also ear-rhymes. I forget the name of the enviable 
author and the date of the issue, and I made no copy. This 
from memory: 


** Wicked Lord Augustus Menzies 
Drives his family to frenzies. 


Ask his pals—they all say: ‘ Demme, 
Cherchez (this is French) la femme !” 


Ask the girls! Each bosom aches 
At a twirl of his moustaches. 


Once he swallowed for a wager 
Bottles six of German lager, 


In ten minutes and a quarter, 
Standing till the Star and Garter 


Absolutely put the veto 
On his future entry thereto. 


Sure, such wicked, roistering blades 
One day find themselves in Hades.” 


—Yours, etc., E. M.*,Warre. 
Radlett, Herts. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editor of Take New SrTaTEsMAn. 


S1r,—Good literary criticism is to be found in all our foremost 
weeklies, but with «esthetic questions—and especially in archi- 
tectural matters—this general praise has to be qualified. 

It is, therefore, all the more gratifying to find a criticism 
of architecture as shrewd and frank as the one published in 
THE New Statesman of August 30th. To begin with, the 
opening salvo is to the point ; would that it went home to the 
proper quarters!: ‘‘ Some fantastic, anti-social, and immoral 
system of etiquette prevents, we believe, professional architects 
from publishing unfavourable opinions of work done by their 
contemporaries.” The reason, I venture to say, at the back 
of such alarming etiquette is Fear. It should be known that 
what your reviewer aptly calls the *‘ Trade Union of architects ” 
is controlled by eminent and well-established men, upon whose 
support and goodwill many others, less powerful, depend. 
Behind them again, well in the background, stand the serried 
ranks of young architects, who, on the whole, are better trained 
than any. For them to ventilate candid criticism would, in 
present circumstances, be madness ; Jupiter’s bolt would strike 
them in no uncertain way. Yet, Sir, it is the pick of these 
very men, trained, keen, enthusiastic, who are best fitted to 
pass judgment; but, so long as an autocratic power is able 
to rule with a rod of iron, so long will fear muzzle them. In 
the meantime, London and our big provincial towns are being 
defaced. But, were the public afforded more frequent oppor- 
tunities to strengthen their judgment with views of such calibre 
as those of last week, the law of cause and effect would soon 
bring about an improvement in our street architecture. 

The strictures passed upon the work of McKim, Mead and 
White have come none too soon. May they have a sobering 
effect! However skilfully applied—applied, I think, is the 
word—modern Greco-Roman is a pastiche, an anachronism, 
and signs are not wanting that London and, above all, Liverpool 
—its nursery over here—are being infected with its plausible 
but harmful bacillus. How tenacious is this belief that a 
building must have not style but “a style,” preferably an 
Americanised one! If the disease spreads, we shall witness 
another “‘ Battle of the Styles” and one likely to be marked 
by distinct iconoclastic outbursts. 

Not long ago an eminent art critic, a painter of repute, 
talking on this very subject of modern American architecture, 
told me it would be a lapse of judgment and taste that he, 
for one, would infinitely deplore were English architects to 
copy these opulent mannerisms d’Outre-mer. He held the 


danger to be real (no one will deny it now) and its remedy 


ee 


to be found in the possession of a general culture and technica} 
equipment so far woefully absent in the great majority of wel. 
known architects, many of whom he knew. 

True enough, one or two architectural schools are doj 
excellent work in providing students with up-to-date equipment, 
but the question of general culture is not so easily solved. 
In this matter, neither our public schools nor our Universities 
pull their full weight. Hope, then, seems to lie in personal 
endeavours to acquire a sensibility and esthetic perception 
without which more bungling—it is safe to prophesy—is 
unhappily in store for us in these islands, without which the 
scandalous mess in Regent Street will prove only a beginning. 
Yours, etc., 

RAYMOND COTTESHILL, M.A. 

“ The Turret,”’ Chislett Road, West Hampstead. 

September 3rd. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—--May I venture to congratulate you on the very able 
criticism, *“* The Quick and the Dead,” on the two architectural 
books—Von Erlach and McKim, Mead and White ? 

Your critic is right in every remark he makes and has an 
exceptional understanding of the present state of architecture 
in this country.— Yours, etc., VERNER O. REEs. 


12 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


Miscellany 
THE POPULAR PAVLOVA 


O we all remember the thrill with which we 
watched Anna Pavlova dance “ The Swan,” 
arranged by M. Fokine, when she came to 
London for the first time? It is now more 

than ten years ago, but Pavlova may be seen dancing 
“The Swan” at Covent Garden seemingly as incom- 
parable as ever. When she first came she was the 
acknowledged star of a small group of dancers which 
included M. Mordkin, with whom she danced that 
fine pas de deux—unfortunately, we cannot call it a 
two-step—Glazounov’s L’Automne Bacchanale. She 
has never since found a partner equal to M. Mordkin, 
although the energy with which she hung _ laurel 
wreaths around M. Novikoff on the opening night at 
Covent Garden this week suggests that she is more 
content with him than we are. M. Novikoff, like 
those more famous dancers Nijinsky and Massine, is a 
choreographist, or designer of ballets, but unfortunately 
not a very good one. His new ballet Don Quizote, with 
which Madame Pavlova has opened her four weeks’ 
season, is a very poor affair artistically, although it may 
provide Madame Pavlova with a popular success. The 
influence of the Russian Ballet—as M. Serge Diaghileff 
made it known to us—upon Don Quizote is non-existent. 
There is no dramatic or lyrical or rhythmic idea in 
the ballet ; it is merely a thread of a story on which 
are strung various ipcidents illustrated and garmented 
by M. Korovine with commonplace dance music by 
M. Minkus. But Madame Pavlova in the first act 
dances and acts superbly in the role of an ideal Carmen 
—fresher and more beautiful than the heroine of 
Bizet’s opera. 

I suppose we shall never see Pavlova in a really 
good ballet, a ballet worthy of her extraordinary gifts. 
After all, why should she bother? She can fill Covent 
Garden for a few weeks whatever she does. But great 
as is her personal popularity, I think it would be 
even greater and certainly more lasting if she had a 
collaborator who was as good a choreographist as she 
is a dancer. For it is quite obvious that Madame 
Pavlova can do nothing but dance. She may have 
ideas, but they are evidently too vague and personal 
to give good results, while it is clear that M. Novikoff's 
ideas are merely those of a dancer who just aims at 
providing a setting for a prima ballerina on conventional 
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*hnical jines. Even on those lines M. Novikoff is not par- 
f well- ticularly efficient, for there is a general lack of attractive 
dot combination and dance structure in Don Quizote, and 
wait the discipline of the ballet corps would not make a 
olved, sergeant of the Guards envious. 
TSities I wonder how many of those who applaud Madame 
rsonal Pavlova so enthusiastically are really conscious of 
*Ption her wonderful technique. She mimes as perfectly as 
_- she dances, and the chief merit of Don Quizote as a 
=i ballet is that Madame Pavlova gives us some remarkable 
~ mimicking in the first act. It is an education in dancing 
LA. to watch her movements. The extraordinary subtlety 


of her gestures of fingers, hands, arms, head and body 
is best realised by comparing her with any other good 
dancer on the stage. It is noticeable how much less 
extreme her movements are than those of the less 
gifted dancer. With less she expresses more. Her 
able s yer isolated movements of her limbs— 
Pa gestures are never isolate vements of her limbs 

a breaking loose of the extremities—but are always 
: i part of a whole movement of the body. They are 
ture organic, never discrete. To see such perfection of 
ES. harmony is an extraordinary pleasure. But how sad 
that it is not part of a greater harmony, of a ballet 
conceived as a form of artistic expression! But from 
whom are we to get such a ballet ? When one con- 
siders the immense labour required to create such a 
ballet—that it needs a first-rate choreographist with 
autocratic powers and a considerable amount of money 
(money, for example, to spend upon experiments with 
painters and composers)—one realises that it is worth 


we nobody’s while to finance such a scheme. At the best 
»,” the result, if completely successful, would not, could 
to not do more than fill Covent Garden Opera House for 
ore four weeks, and this Madame Pavlova can do already. 
ing I don’t suppose anybody has made any money out of 
m- M. Diaghileff, although he has helped a number of 
the artists to earn a livelihood. How, then, is one to get 
ich the wonderful ballets, operas and plays of which one 
at dreams ? There is no machinery for presenting them 
a to the public—no clinics, no welfare centres, no nursing 
he homes for assisting at the childbirth of ideas. They 
in, are left to die for want of nourishment, exercise and 
rel housing; for the machinery of the theatre is com- 
at mercial, it is used to make profits, not to create works 
re of art; like a slum tenement, it exists not to house 
ke man and his creations, but to make money for the 
a landlord. 
ly The State in time will have to tackle this problem. 
th It ought to be possible to accelerate the rate of improve- 
. ment in popular taste by giving the necessary facilities 
y for experiment. It is not only in science that experi- 
e mental laboratories and research workers are needed, 
ff but direct State aid is unlikely to be sufficient. We 
. do not- know what produces apparent changes in 
n popular mentality, but it is obvious that until the 
h vague and at present sporadic instinct that very little 
d is worth doing unless it is done for its own sake, and 
y that it is discreditable and even indecent for a man 
t to labour merely to make money—until this instinct 
comes much stronger and more intellectual, there is 
be 


little hope of raising the standard in ballet, opera or 
drama. For a century the character of public opinion 
prevented the playing of games on Sunday in this 
country. No doubt this had good as well as bad 
results, but on the whole the bad outweighed the good 
or came ultimately to do so. I hope to see a time 
when a theatre manager will be ashamed to put on a 
play which has no interest for him beyond its 
potentiality as a money-maker. Even to-day the 
number of managers who take no pride in doing a 
thing well, who frankly and confessedly play down to 
public taste (or what they conceive to be public taste), 
and would not spend a farthing more than they thought 
necessary to achieve this end, is comparatively small. 
The trouble is their own standards are so low and 








they control the machinery by virtue of their ability 
as financiers or bargain-drivers or general manipulators 
and masters of low cunning and intrigue, not by their 
knowledge of the art which they purvey to the public. 
Also some method of discipline will be essential. 
It is a common complaint in the theatrical world 
to-day that actors and actresses are only half trained. 
Pavlova owes her powers as a dancer not only to her 
natural abilities, but to her rigorous and long-sustained 
training. The Imperial School of Ballet in Russia 
was a hard taskmaster, but to that hard taskmaster 
we owe the technique of a Karsavina, a Nijinsky and 
a Pavlova. You will not find such dancers produced 
in the easy, democratic, go-as-you-please atmosphere 
of Great Britain and America. Any gifted child that 
appears in this country and dances in public will soon 
have her head turned with adulation and her purse 
filled with money, and then good-bye to her promise 
as an artist! Popularity cannot spoil Pavlova now, 
although it can and does prevent her doing justice to 
her powers, But we shall never produce an English 
Pavlova, nor an English Ballet in quality comparable 
with the Diaghileff Russian Ballet until we become as 
a nation a little less soft in the head. The ordinary 
English audience cannot make the most elementary 
distinctions, and the large crowds that applaud 
Pavlova are applauding a fascinating woman, not a 
great dancer. W. J. Turner. 


THOUGHTS ON POVERTY 
| HAD occasion the other day to give an address 


to a number of young men upon the matter of 

Poverty : which address I had intended to call 

“Poverty: The Attainment of It: the Retention 
of It when Attained.’ But I found that no title was 
required. 

In giving this short address I discovered, as one always 
does in the course of speaking without notes, all manner 
of new aspects of the thing. The simple straightforward 
view of poverty we all know ; how it is beneficial to the 
soul, what a training it is, how acceptable to the Higher 
Powers, and so on. We also know how all those men 
whom we are taught to admire began with poverty, 
and we all have, I hope, at the back of our minds a 
conception of poverty as a sort of foundation for virtue 
and right living. 

But these ideas are general and vague. I was 
led by my discourse to consider the thing in detail, 
and to think out by reminiscence and reason certain 
small, solid, particular advantages in poverty, and 
also a sort of theory of maintenance in poverty: rules 
for remaining poor. 

I thus discovered first of all a definition of poverty, 
which is this: Poverty is that state in which a man is 
perpetually anxious for the future of himself and his 
dependents, unable to pursue life upon a standard to 
which he was brought up, tempted both to subservience 
and to a sour revolt, and tending inexorably towards 
despair. 

Such was the definition of poverty to which I arrived, 
and, once arrived at, the good effects flowing from such 
a condition are very plain. 

The first great good attendant upon poverty is that it 
makes men generous. You will notice that while some 
few of the rich are avaricious or mean, and while all of 
them have to be, from the very nature of their position, 
careful, the poor and embarrassed man will easily share 
whatever little he has. It is true, this is from no good 
motive, but merely from a conviction that, whatever he 
does, it will be much the same in the end; so that his 
kindness to his fellows is a mixture of weakness and 
indifference. Still, it breeds a habit; and that is why 
men whose whole characters have been formed under 
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this kind of poverty always throw away money when by 
any chance they get a lump of it. 

Then there is this other good attending poverty, that 
it cures one of illusions. The most irritating thing in 
the company of the rich, and especially of rich women, 
is the very morass of illusion in which they live. Indeed, 
it cannot be all illusion, there must be a good deal of 
conscious falsehood about it. But at any rate, it is an 
abyss of unreality, communion with which at last 
becomes intolerable. Now the poor man is physically 
prevented from falling into such vices of the heart and 
intelligence. He cannot possibly think that the police 
are heroes, the judges superhuman beings, the motives 
of men in general other than vile. He can nourish no 
fantasies upon the kind old family servant or the cap- 
tain of industry, his supreme intelligence. The poor 
man is up against it, as the phrase goes. He is up 
against the bullying and corruption of the police, the 
inhuman stupidity of the captain of industry, the sly, 
self-advancement of the lawyer, the abominable hypocri- 
sies of the old family servant. He comes across all 
these things by contact and the direct personal sensible 
experience. He can no more think of mankind as a 
garden than a soldier can think of war as a picture, 
or a sailor of the sea as a pleasure-place. 

We may also thank poverty (those of us who are 
enjoying her favours) for cutting quite out of our lives 
certain extraordinary necessities which haunt our richer 
brethren. I know a rich man who is under compulsion 
to change his clothes twice a day, to travel at set 
periods to set places and to see in rotation each of at 
least sixty people. He has less freedom than a school- 
boy in school, or a corporal in a regiment ; indeed, he 
has no real leisure at all, because so many things are 
thus necessary to him. But your poor man cannot 
even conceive what these necessities may be. If you 
were to tell him that he had to go and soak himself in 
the vulgarity of the Riviera for so many weeks, he 
would not understand the word “had” at all. He 
would say that perhaps there were some people who 
liked that kind of thing, but that anyone should do it 
without a strongly perverted appetite he could not 
understand. 

And here’s another boon of grinding, anxious, sordid 
poverty. There is no greater enemy of the soul than 
sloth; but in this state of ceaseless dull exasperation, 
like a kind of grumbling toothache, sloth is impossible. 
Yet another enemy of the soul is pride, and even the 
sour poor man cannot really nourish pride; he may 
wish to nourish it; he may hope in future to nourish 
it; but hecannot immediately nourishit. Or, again, the 
inmost of man which an old superstition called “ the 
Soul”’ is hurt by luxury. Now poverty, in the long 
run, forbids or restricts luxury. 

I know very well that you will tell me with countless 
instances how the poor gentlemen of your acquaintance 
drink cocktails, eat caviare, go to the theatre (and 
that in the stalls), take taxis, order liqueurs with their 
coffee and blow cheques. Very true, but if you will 
narrowly watch the careers of such, you will find that 
there is a progressive decline of these habits of theirs ; 
the taxis get rarer and rarer after forty-five, caviare 
dies out, and though liqueur with coffee goes on, the 
coffee is on that account less frequent. There is a 
real discipline, incredible as it may seem, imposed by 
poverty upon luxury. Indeed, I met a man only 
last April in a town called Lillebonne (where I was 
examining the effects of Roman remains upon hotel- 
keeping), and this man told me that before the War 
he habitually spent his holiday (he was a parson) in 
Switzerland, but now he could not get beyond Nor- 
mandy. Whereupon I sketched for him with a piece 
of paper a scheme showing, with a radius vector (the 
same graduated, which, indeed, was my parson, also) 
and drawn to scale, the expenses of a holiday. Therein 


ee 


did I show him how a holiday killing lions in Kag 
Africa cost so much, another badgering the French 
in Morocco so much, another annoying the Spaniards 
so much: and how the cheapest holiday of all was a 
holiday on foot in Normandy, which lies but one poor 
Bradbury from the coasts of these islands. This little 
diagram he folded and took away—little knowing that 
a still cheaper holiday could be taken in the Ardennes, 

Poverty, I think, however, has a much nobler effect 
by the introduction of irony, which I take to be the 
salt in the feast of intelligence. I have, indeed, known 
rich men to possess irony, but only by importation, 
just as a man may possess a picture which he has 
bought. Poor men possess irony as native to them- 
selves, so that it is like a picture which a man paints 
for his own pleasure and puts up on his own walls, 
All the poor of London have irony, and, indeed, poor 
men all over the world have irony ; even poor gentle- 
men, after the age of fifty, discover veins of irony and 
are the better for them, as a man is better for salt in 
his cooking. Remark that irony kills stupid satire, 
and that to have an agent within one that kills stupid 
satire is to possess an antiseptic against the suppurative 
reactions of the soul. 

Poverty, again, makes men appreciate reality. You 
may tell me that this is of no advantage. It is of no 
direct advantage, but I am sure it is of advantage in 
the long run, for if you ignore reality you will come 
sooner or later against it like a ship against a rock in 
a fog, and you will suffer as the ship will suffer. 

If you say to the rich man that some colleague of 
his has genius, he may admit it in a lazy but sincere 
fashion. A poor man knows better; he may admit it 
with his lips, but he is not so foolish as to accept it. 

Lastly of poverty I think this, that it prepares one 
very carefully for the grave. I heard it said once by a 
beggar in a passion that the rich took nothing with 
them down to death. In the literal acceptation of the 
text he was wrong, for the rich take down with them 
to death flattery, folly, illusion, pride and a good many 
other lesser garments which have grown into their 
skins, and the tearing off of which at the great stripping 
must hurt a good deal. But I know what this mendicant 
meant—he meant that they take nothing with them 
down to the grave in the way of motor-cars, hot water, 
clean change of clothes and various intolerably boring 
games. The rich go down to death stripped of external 
things not grown into their skins; the poor go down 
to death stripped of everything. Therefore in Charon’s 
boat they get forward, and are first upon the further 
shore. And this, I suppose, is some sort of advantage. 

H. BE..oc. 


THE RAVEN’S CROAK 


HE raven, he croaks on the cairn— 
“* A wife had a bairn : 


And the bairn was her heart’s delight 
From morning till night : 
But when he grew up, with a knife 
He let out her life ; 
And they took him and strung him up high 
To dance in the sky, 
Then cut down his corpse, and a cairn 
Built over her bairn— 
Ay, buried his mother’s delight 
In the dead of the night : 
And naught but a rackle of bones 
Lies under the stones.” 


So the old raven croaks on the cairn 
As I dandle my bairn. 
WILFRID GIBSON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RINCE FLORESTAN II., or the Strange Adventure 
P of a Cambridge Undergraduate. (A true story.) 
One winter afternoon, the 31st of January, 1874, 
to be precise, a young man returning, hot from the river 
(he was an oar), found a somewhat bulky telegram lying 
on his sitting-room table in the New Court. The super- 
scription startled him. It was addressed thus: The 
Governor-General of Monaco to his Serene Highness Prince 
Florestan, Trinity College, Cambridge. He at once con- 
cluded that a mistake had been made, and to tear open the 
envelope was the work of a moment. The following words 
then met his bewildered gaze : 

“This morning at noon his Serene Highness, the reigning 
prince was committed by the princess, his mother, to the 
care of M. Henri de Payan, at Nice. The princess being 
nervous about railway accidents, the departure for Monaco 
took place by road. The carriage conveying his Serene 
Highness and M. de Payan was drawn by four horses. 
Turbie was reached without mishap, but half-way between 
Turbie and Roquebrune, at a sharp turn in the road, the 
horses took fright, and the coachman, in avoiding the 
precipice, threw the carriage upon the rocks on the mountain 
side of the road. His Serene Highness was thrown on his 
head and killed on the spot. Your Serene Highness is now 
the reigning prince of Monaco, and will be proclaimed 
to-night after the meeting of the Council of State by the 
style of Florestan II. Lieutenant Gasignol, of the guard, will 
proceed at once to England and meet your Serene Highness 
at any spot your Highness may please to indicate. M. de 
Payan escaped without a scratch.” 

A few months before the idea that he would ascend the 
throne of Monaco would have never entered the head of our 
hero. True, he was a cousin of the reigning prince, 
but between him and such a destiny (and with what feelings 
he viewed it will be presently made clear) there were then 
three lusty lives. But in October a most disastrous accident 
had occurred. His cousin, the young Duc de Valentinois, 
had taken his blind father, Charles III. of Monaco, for a 
cruise in a cheap, but unseaworthy yacht ; the yacht had 
gone to the bottom and both had been drowned. Still, 
Valentinois had left an heir. It was the news of the death 
of this small child which Florestan now held in his hand. 
“ Poor little fellow!” he reflected, “‘ A reigning prince for 
nineteen hours and that outside his own dominions and at 
the age of six. A strange world! And strange for me—I, 
a half-Protestant, half-free-thinking, republican, German, 
Cambridge undergraduate, suddenly called to rule despoti- 
cally over a Catholic and Italian people!” A “ republican,” 
there was the rub. For Florestan, son of a prince of Wur- 
temburg though he was, had received a thoroughly English 
education. He had gone from Eton to Cambridge, and 
had been submerged by the contemporary wave of by no 
means unfashionable “ republicanism.” (It was about this 
time, you may remember, that the late King Edward 

prophesied that though he might succeed to the throne, his 
son would certainly not.) Florestan had had the greatest 
fun out of his republicanism at Cambridge. He had joined 
First Trinity Boat Club, instead of Third, because the 
gentlemen of the latter were too exclusive for his tastes; 
he had supported young Mr. Seeley at the Union when he 
opposed a motion in favour of the Commune, because it did 
not express “the love and affection’? with which that 
body was regarded by the University ; he had carried him- 
self a motion applying the surplus funds of the Union Society 
(if there were such) to the erection of statues of Mazzini in 
the smaller villages of the West of England ; he had carried 
another to the effect that the portraits of Sir Charles Dilke 
and of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice (the communist brother 
of a Marquis) should be suspended for ever in the Committee 





Room of the Society ; he had subscribed to the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, Mr. Bradlaugh’s election expenses, 
and the Anti-Game-law Association. He worshipped Dis- 
raeli and had poured scorn on the loathsome tepidity of 
Gladstone and the Liberals. In short, he had squeezed 
every drop of political sport out of being an indisputable 
young aristocrat, and now ... It was very awkward. 
He decided he would not go to Hall, but change, pack and 
depart. On emerging from his bedroom he was reminded 
of the lighter side of his predicament by his bed-maker, who 
having been unable to resist reading ihe telegram, now 
addressed him as “* Your Imperial Majesty.” Hustling on 
cap and gown he was just in time to catch his tutor before 
Hall, in whose face he instantly perceived the idea of an 
invitation next winter to the castle of Monaco. The worthy 
man, after assuring him that nothing could so fit a man to 
wield a sceptre as the education of an English gentleman, 
added with a touch of donnish humour, “ I suppose as a 
sovereign prince you need scarcely take an ezeat.” In 
half-an-hour he was off to Paris, where he met M. de Payan 
and Lieutenant Gasignol. In their company he proceeded 
south. In spite of shocking them on the journey by praising 
Gambetta and making appreciative references to M. Sardou’s 
Rabagas, a satire on monarchy, his entry into his kingdom 
was, on the whole, asuccess. His reception was enthusiastic, 
and he only made two gaffes; he kissed his old aunt in 
public and he asked for M. Blanc. Now, M. Blanc was the 
lessee of the Casino and, as Florestan knew, it was M. Blanc 
who supplied not only the income of his government, but a 
very large share of the income of the reigning family. He 
was coldly but respectfully informed that, though a useful 
subject, M. Blanc was neither a member of his Highness’s 
household nor of his government. The latter, however, 
appeared to be numerous. Out of a population 
of 1,800 male inhabitants, he discovered that 861 were 
so employed, while M. Blane on his works and at the 
Casino employed ;800 of the remainder. Yet M. Blanc 
was nominally a person of no importance in the State. 
That evening as he walked in the beautiful gardens of the 
castle, after a gloomy dinner with his crape-covered great- 
aunt, he was a prey to sadness and misgivings. Among 
the chamberlain’s attachés, the presidents and vice- 
presidents of councils of state who had received him, 
he had divined that Pére}Pellico, the Jesuit father, was 
the real vice-king; and now he, Florestan, free-thinker 
and ardent individualist, was suddenly placed at the head 
of the most centralised administration in Europe to rule 
over a population of bigoted Catholics. The next morning, 
with his coffee, a gigantic envelope, sealed with the royal 
arms, was brought to his bedside. It was the Rapport 
Hebomadaire and contained petty information about the 
lives of certain of his*subjects. The English gentleman in 
Florestan was instantly aflame. He issued a peremptory 
order that henceforth all spying and reports should cease, 
and still glowing with indignation he walked straight to 
the Casino to see M. Blanc. He found that old gentleman 
playing patience, while two clerks arranged on the table 
ittle piles of gold. To Florestan’s plans for reform he 
listened with quizzical benignity. Yes, there would be no 
harm in establishing a museum, an opera house, a picture 
gallery it might pay; but his Highness would be better 
advised to let, certainly education, alone, and rather than 
construct a Protestant church on the soil of Monaco. . 
well, to provide pigeon-shooting for English visitors was 
a better idea. And if his Highness was reluctant to be respon- 
sible himself for present conditions, there was a very simple 
way out. Let him institute Parliamentary Government. 
The Pére Pellico would then see that the body elected 
maintained the status quo. M. Blanc, innocent himself 
of all games but the mildest patience, of which he was 
reputed to know sixty kinds, smiled sympathetically but 


shrewdly and made a low bow. 
* * ” 


But, as the reader may have gathered, Florestan II. 
was a young man used to getting his own way. (To be 
continued in our neat.) AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Husband Love. By Guy Newatt. Constable. 6s. 

A Taste of Honey. By Eric Mascuwirz. Constable. 
Cup of Silence. By Antuur J. Rees. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
The Natural Man. By Parrick Miter. Grant Richards. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 

The Little French Girl. By ANNE Dovcetas SEDGWICK. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Something Childish and Other Stories. By Karuerine MAns- 
FIELD. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


It came to me as I watched the drip, drip of the rain on 
the long grey parade ; was memory at her tricks, or wasn’t 
it here that Kipps ended by keeping a bookshop? By good 
luck the lodging furniture included the immortal work, so that 
verification was easy: ‘‘The book shop of Kipps is on the 
left hand of the Hythe High Street coming from Folkestone 
. . . It is quite easy to find.”” It was. The war had not swept 
him away, and I saw at once that the years had mellowed 
and expanded him. My credentials presented, he soon talked 
freely, with a ruminative interest in his wares that struck me 
as a happy and natural flowering. His discourse was somewhat 
as follows : 

** Something to read at the seaside ? 
what sort you are. Naturally fond of novels? Not too 
particular? Then you’d never believe how many books you 
can get a thrill from, especially if you take them with your 
meals and wash them down with something good. Burgundy 
... Yes, burgundy would be best for this lot. Husband Love; 
now I enjoyed that, though Ann—Mrs. Kipps—said she’d no 
patience with such nonsense when I told her the idea. Guy 
Newall; new writer. A married couple in love with one 
another, but too shy to say anything about it; good-form, 
upper-class English you know. They pretend there’s a little 
man called Rubber, sort of cross between a dwarf and a doll, 
who goes about with them everywhere, even in bed, and they 
talk about him and play with him; ‘ Rubber, Rubber,’ all 
the time. He’s a symbol of their love, their only way of 
expressing it, and when they go to Italy and find a real dwarf 
starving in an antique shop, the fat is in the fire. The real 
Rubber knocks the dream Rubber out, and where’s their love 
then? But they want to save the real one from starving, so 
they take him home, and the husband catches a neighbour 
kissing his wife. That brings old Rubber to life again. Makes 
you feel kind of hot and ashamed? But remember the 
burgundy. And isn’t it extraordinary what ideas these writers 
have nowadays? Rococo, I call it. 

“Or you might try A Taste of Honey. Another first book, 
seemingly, and clever as they make ’em. Voluptuous females, 
aroma of fashion, diplomatic set, Balkan scenery. Scrumptious 
is the word. Quite all right if you have two liqueur brandies 
with it after dinner ; illusion not guaranteed otherwise. Perhaps 
though, you won't like the hero; clever young novelist, rich, 
in the diplomatic service, run after by two women—daughter 
of a swell family (English) and an exotic vamp. Though he is 
so clever he doesn’t know what love is. The vamp shows 
him, and this wakes up the English girl to come in and win. 
This Mr. Maschwitz knows a lot about what’s fashionable in 
food and drink and dress and music. Throws it at you casual 
like. For instance, it’s not the thing to have your drawing- 
room on the first floor. And the vamp’s piano-playing: ‘A 
tango by Albeniz, one of the new Spanish school. You know— 
de Falla and that lot.’ Quite the man of the world ; regular 
Haut Ton. But I wonder. 

“If you fancy something not so smart, what about Mr. 
Arthur J. Rees? Descended straight from Wilkie Collins. 
Sussex family mystery ; will the house of Hermoceux die out ? 
Drowned men who are not really drowned. Lost heirs. Cup 
of Silence does this sort of thing to a turn, and its all love of 
nature instead of sex and Mayfair and deferential head-waiters. 
Wind roaring over hollows in the downs.” 

“Dope,” I said. ‘“* Got anything new that isn’t dope?” 

*“Let’s see’’; he pondered over the perspective of new 
arrivals. ‘* Katherine Mansfield? Anne Douglas Sedgwick?” 
I pocketed these and was moving off—I preferred my own opinion 
of them—when he called me back with “ Here’s a rum book! 
Certainly not dope, but J don’t know what to make of it. About 
the war; the real thing at the front. Many a book about the 
war I’ve dipped into—purge you with pity and terror, or 
written to make you swear never again—but this is something 
quite different. Either the writer’s a champion liar or he 
actually liked the war. The artillery officer who seems to be 


Well, it depends on 
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the hero (but can you have a hero without a7story ?) keeps on 
saying how exciting it is; he only feels homelike with his 
battery, and he only comes to life when he’s in action. No 
it isn’t made up from the outside ; I'll eat my boots if the autho 
wasn’t the officer himself. And he isn’t a fool or a brute. 
if he was he couldn't have written the book. What the dust. 
cover says is quite right: ‘A man of real intellectual quality 
and nobility of mind.’ ” 
Seenting a puzzle, I took The Natural Man to make up the 
trio and tore myself away. Nor was I mistaken; Mr. Patrick 
Miller has written a remarkable first novel, and I can easily 
believe it was hors concours in the publisher’s competition jp 
which it obtained the prize for “literary quality.” The puzzle 
is that the book gives a feeling of unity, and yet there is no 
vestige of plot, no interest in the fate of individuals and none in 
the fortunes of the war ; externally, it is merely a series of sketches 
connected by what seems the slightest of threads—the reaction 
of the central personage to war. This seems a slight thread 
quite inadequate as a principle of organisation, because the 
reaction is in fact what Kipps said : “I like this, it’s exciting”; 
which is, apparently, a crude and simple affair, so that we are 
left with nothing to account for the impression of solidity, 
Probing for an explanation, we first discard the high quality 
of the sketches themselves, the Dutch minuteness and truth 
with which they hit off types of officers and men and the 
alternating bustle and monotony of life in trenches, in billets 
and with the guns, shirking no horrors and indulging in no 
pathos. Such merits by themselves can, however great, yield 
no principle of organisation, and we are therefore thrown back 
upon looking more closely at the reaction of Blaven, the central 
figure ; whereupon it begins to dawn that this excitement of 
his, this sense of being only at home in danger and as part ofa 
machine, is no commonplace thing, but has a real spiritual 
significance as a moment in what Mr. D. H. Lawrence calls a 
““thought-adventure.” Thus, there is an inner principle at 
work after all, the reason its nature and import are not imme- 
diately obvious being that it is kept in the background while 
the mind’s eye is held by the technical details of a gunner’s 
life. Its significance only emerges explicitly when Blaven, 
on leave in Paris, imitates others and goes with a woman; 
the abortive adventure brings him some measure of consciousness 
of his real job: 
He did not feel capable of thinking, but within him, as within 
a fire, a single bright flaine leapt up, something thought for him, 
and he listened and smiled. All his interest in the war was just a 
side-tracking of some far greater issue, and one side of that issue 
had presented itself to him that day. But that could not be. 
The war satisfied him. It had come like a liberator, and given 
him a job his whole nature had leapt forward to do. Could that 
access of happiness, that sudden unity of definite purpose, be 
misleading him? Nature stirred his loneliness until it hurt; 
it hurt . . . because Nature had a demand to make of him. His 
excitement that afternoon, his wonder and his fears here, were 
quite different from his life in the battery. Not half so simple, 
but somehow it concerned him, the very him that was himself, 
more. Something seemed a muddle. His whole life had been 
spent repulsing something, being afraid of something. He was not 
afraid of war. He had proved that. So that there was something 
else far more fearful than dying .... There must be some sort 
of dreadfulness in really living .... The relation of men to 
women; was there something so fearful about it that only the 
two concerned could speak about it, in whispers, under the 
bedclothes, as if it were really a horrible thing, and yet the only 
thing that held on throughout everything, unchanging?” 


Observe that the mind is only fumbling with the problem of 
“the natural man” who has to be realised, but with full con- 
viction that this process of fumbling is the process of life itself. 
The conviction is held with unwavering steadiness, and, without 
ever being obtruded, is shadowed forth in all the details of this 
strange book, organising them and giving them a cold impersonal 
authenticity that is most impressive. Mr. Miller should go 
far in this exploration, for his easy, masterly handling of his 
present material is a sign that he has the necessary strength. 

Over the pages of Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de 
Selincourt) I felt that a reverend shade brooded. She 18 
becoming more and more absorbed in differences of meurs; 
and to be saturated in meurs, to feel them as important, is 
insensibly to fall under the fascination of Henry James. In 
The Little French Girl she applies her saturation, as that master 
so often did, to an international discord; the book is a highly 
ingenious variation on that theme, with the Channel substituted 
for the Atlantic and the innocence of the British middle class 
substituted for America under the impact of corrupt continental 
sophistication. Not that Alix, daughter of a beautiful French 
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disorcée, is corrupt ; far from it.* She is the”immature victim 
of a social scheme to which it requires a sojourn with a stuffy 
English family to open her eyes; and the awakening works 
salvation, since it lands her, in spite of her love for France and 
her demi-mondaine mother, in a marriage which will permit 
yisits to Paris and maman from the sanctuary of Oxford 
philosophy and a house in the Banbury Road. This statement 
does less than justice to the skill and subtlety with which Mrs. 
de Selincourt develops her complicated system of checks and 
balances, embellished with every artifice that intimate know- 
ledge of the two national temperaments can suggest. But it 
does, perhaps, indicate the flaw at the heart of her delightful 
structure. Henry James evolved, as an essential feature of 
his method, the figure of the rapporteur, a neutral personage 
who, while seeming to take a part in the action, exists merely 
gs a mirror in which the action is to be reflected. A mirror 
must be sensitive and neutral, and with these qualities Giles, 
the budding Oxford don, through whose eyes we watch the 
yital parts of the present action, is duly endowed. But it is 
formally impossible that the mirror should also be a chief agent 
in the drama, and we can imagine the horror with which the 
master would have watched the process of Giles wooing and 
winning Alix. Vain and artless the attempt to cover up the 
solecism and to preserve his neutrality as a mirror by making 
him a philosopher, deep in Bergson; the only result is to 
infuse into a lay figure a dash of the prig. Take the two functions 
separately, and all is well; for instance, at the crisis of the 
action, when he is merely rapporteur, balancing the vagueness 
of England, with its freedom, against the tight definiteness of 
France, with its illusion of freedom, and letting his mind just 
reflect the pain of the conflict: 

Giles sat silent looking out to sea. The things he held to be 
of infinite value were invisible to Monsieur de Maubert. The 
things Monsieur de Maubert held to be of value were clearly visible 
to him. He saw the beauty of flame and fountain, and the old 
paganism in his human heart echoed to the thought of love the 
passion. But he saw something else, that underlay them all, 
not contradictory, as Monsieur de Maubert imagined, but com- 
pleting them. What that something was it would be useless 
to describe. 


But if he is to act as well as to mirror, a way to describe and 
justify the meaning of life must be found. The fact is Henry 
James is a dangerous master; catching like a fever, not 
nourishing like a food. No one can bend his bow, and it is 
fatal to try. Here are two more consequences of the attempt 
as exemplified by Mrs. de Selincourt, though I fear I shall 
seem too critical of an enjoyable book packed with careful and 
beautiful work. 

First, slowness. The prose of Henry James undulates as a 
whole, with a motion that animates each component part 
down to the indivisible word. The rhythm runs from a hidden 
source through all the members, and the attempt to match it 
by nice care in the structure of sentences or the enjambement 
of paragraphs must not only fail, but must mean an arrest 
of all motion. This, I think, is one cause of the sluggard pace 
that most readers will feel as a fault in this book. Pace in 
writing is relative; the absolute velocity does not matter at 
all (Henry James’s was a snail’s) so long as it does not abandon 
for the lure of another its own natural intrinsic beat, which is 
its soul. 

Next, intellectualism. Consider the opening sentences, in 
which it is important that the right note should be sounded— 
a note of heavy English murk and stranded loneliness in the 
breast of a forlorn yet self-reliant little girl who has just landed 
from France and is waiting at Victoria to be met: 

A clock struck eight, a loud yet distant clock. The strokes, 
Alix thought, seemed to glide downwards rather than fall through 
the fog and tumult of the station, and, counting them as they 
emerged, they were so slow and heavy that they made her think 
of tawny drones pushing their way forth from among the thickets 
of hot thyme in the jardin potager at Montarel. 


Only a highly intellectual adult would think that Alix would 
think such a thing. The quality which this passage illustrates 
IS pervasive. I believe it comes from a failure of courage— 
a derivation which the achievement of Katherine Mansfield 
perhaps confirms. 

For this intellectualism embodies everything she is not, and 
at the same time she is all courage. How brave, and how lonely ! 
That is the broad impression she has left, and this volume of 
Scattered stories, ranging from 1910 to 1920, confirms it. Most 
of them she thought not good enough, ‘yet many are perfect, 
and all, even one written when she was 19, quiver with the 
same life. Useless to analyse that life; one falls back on images, 





and what her art suggests to me is a bird and the song of a 
bird. To read her is to hold a bird in the hand, its heart beating 
fiercely under the soft warm feathers, the passion to escape 
convulsing the perfect body and concentrated in the bright, 
hostile eye. With whatever tenderness you stroke it, you know 
that that life can make no terms with the life that is yours; 
there is hatred here, and the pain of unconquerable refusal, the 
pain of a creature surprised into a trap. But she loves life, 
and so she sings in the cage: 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years. 


If we are as subject to enchantment as poor Susan and 
listen deeply for the undertones, we may see visions. Flebilis 
occidit. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A NATIVE ETHNOLOGIST 


The Laws and Customs of the Yoruba People. By A. K. AsIsare. 
Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

There are several points which distinguish this book from 
ordinary anthropological studies; and particularly the fact 
that its author is an educated Yoruba. As is to be expected, we 
get a different impression of the life and customs of the African 
negro when the account is written by one of them, from that 
conveyed byan observer trained, perhaps, at an English Univer- 
sity and imbued with the tradition of Frazer and Tylor. 

Perhaps, however, the difference does not quite lie in the 
direction one would expect, for Mr. Ajisafe has so far succeeded 
in writing an account in English that the very atmosphere of his 
subject-matter seems English, too. In the chapter on kingship 
we learn the following rules: 

2. When war is declared, or about to be declared, a proclamation 
is made by a town crier on the order of the king, warning any 
of the hostile tribe to vacate the town within a limited period. 
Anyone who does not do so becomes a prisoner of war. 

8. A non-hostile town may join either of the two hostile ones, 
thus making itself an enemy of the opposing one. 

4. A stranger or foreigner who has already naturalised himself 
or herself in the hostile town is not made a prisoner of war, 
unless he or she acts in hostility to his or her place of adoption. 

It is only by turning back to Section 1, “If the king’s subjects 
are defeated, the king should die before the defeated army 
returns home,” that we can persuade ourselves that there is any 
difference between our civilisation and the negro. 

It is amusing to compare this book with a famous account of 
the Yoruba and their relatives called At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind. The English author of this was wellnigh converted 
to the more esoteric doctrines of his adopted country, and in 
consequence, perhaps, was quite unable to give an intelligible 
account of them. Speaking of a fetish important in juju philoso- 
phy the English writer says : ‘“* At the top of the staff is a bunch 
of figures surmounted by the representation of a horse and a bird. 
This bird they call the Akiamawlo, which translated means, 
‘ There existed previously the continued state of the living thou 
and him.’ Below it are the two tail feathers of the bird called 
Aviokpa, ‘the first one who sees.’ This bird is also called 
Ife or love, and Ife is, as you know, a town in Yoruba land, from 
which all people are said to have come. Can this mean that the 
Bini believe themselves to be the children of the spirit of light 
and love?” 

We get nothing at all like this from Mr. Ajisafe : in his chapter 
on Juju, Medicine and Divination, we are told: “*2. When a 
man wishes to be instructed in the art of making juju or medicine, 
he submits himself as apprentice learner to an expert practitioner, 
and becomes his servant. But in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred the master has not given free, honest, and unselfish 
tuition to the apprentice. Hence most of the native medicines 
nowadays are ineffective and spurious. Knowledge of the 
prescription of good medicine has disappeared with their masters 

. 7. Although a medical society exists, native law does not 
forbid any non-member to prescribe and apply medicine to the 
patient.” But if we read Section 8 we find that there are certain 
differences between us here also: “8. When a native doctor 
is asked to cure a patient, before doing anything he states his 
fees, which are of two kinds: (a) Owo Ilele (deposit fee), and 
(b) Owo Eje (vow fee). Owo Ilele is paid in advance, and Owo Eje 
shall not be paid until the patient is completely cured. Should 
the patient die or not be cured by that particular doctor, the 
Owo Eje shall not be paid. The doctor may be asked to pay back 
a portion or all of the Owo Ilele, which he has received in ad- 
varce.”’ Section 10 is more drastic and un-English still : 
**10. Should a patient die, who is freeborn and not a slave or 
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stranger, and there is reason to believe that death was caused by 
the doctor administering strong medicine or poison, the doctor 
is asked to sleep (i.¢., die) by the side of the patient.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Ajisafe has not become so anglicised as to 
lose sight of the practical excellence of his people’s customs : and 
his chapter on ordeal is a model of shrewd common sense. ‘* Ordeal 
is practised,” he tells us, “‘ when one of the parties fears that his 
opponent is taking advantage of his unfortunate condition ; 
when judicial proceedings have not been successful in clearing 
up the matter; when robbery has been committed and the 
culprit cannot be detected by ordinary means”; and for other 
reasons. ‘In cases where the ordeal is performed by an adept 
ordeal man the culprit is detected.” This last statement would 
not be challenged by a thoughtful reader, especially if Mr. 
Ajisafe could have been prevailed upon to disclose the nature of 
the ordeals, but clearly he has learned that we are all very modest 
people and refrains from any details. From what we know of 
them from the accounts of other authors they show a very shrewd 
psychological insight and are well calculated to act upon the 
nervous system of the guilty and to distinguish the innocent. 
Mr. Ajisafe strongly supports this point of view: ‘ The art of 
this is kept a profound secret by the professors. It is a direct 
scientific method, and is the only method known for quelling 
crimes and saving innocent persons from false accusation and 
malicious imprisonment. Had its abuses been reformed, it 
would have helped the judicial department not a little.” 

To bear out his belief the author makes use of a curious piece 
of information, very germane to the problem, though perhaps a 
little naive in its exposition : “‘Quite recently,”’ he writes, “‘ Dr. 
Augustus Waller, F.R.S., of London University, invented a 
machine to detect lies. It is to some extent an ordeal”: It is to 
be regretted that Dr. Waller is not alive to see how it strikes a 
contemporary. The machine in question was a device to 
measure by means of an electric current and a galvanometer the 
amount of moisture in the palm of a person’s hand. When 
anyone experiences an emotion the nervous system registers it 
by little changes in the body, producing such effects as a blush 
or a slight perspiration ; once you measure the perspiration you 
can measure the emotion. Dr. Waller put a sturdy Anzac in a 
chair, attached the instrument and read out a list of girls’ names 
a unit of emotion was registered as each reached the ears of the 
** patient,”’ until the name of the girl to whom he was engaged 
was read out; then the instrument registered ten units and the 
secret was out. A well-known ordeal is to give a group of people 
a mouthful of dry rice and to announce that the guilty one wil 
be unable to swallow it. The culprit’s terror dries up his salivary 
glands and he is discovered. Thus Mr. Ajisafe is right in his com- 
parison between native ordeals and Dr. Waller’s machine to detect 
lies. 

In short this little book is full of interest, and Mr. Ajisafe de 
serves the congratulations of foreign scientists and lay readers 
for his excellent achievement. There is a portrait of the author. 

J. L. D. 


A GUNMAN’S APOLOGIA 


My Fight for Irish Freedom. The Talbot 
Press. 5s. 

This narrative of his experiences by the first and most famous 
of Sinn Fein gunmen makes lively reading as a record of desperate 
personal adventures. To himself Dan Breen is “a fighter for 
Irish freedom ” ; to the British authorities he was, as he boasts 
“the Prince of Assassins,” and it is questionable if the political 
leaders on his own side were more complimentary about him in 
private than Mr. Ian Macpherson and Sir Hamar Greenwood 
were in public. Certainly the volley of revolver shots at Solo- 
headbeg which announced his appearance on the political stage 
struck deeper dismay into Sinn Fein than Dublin Castle. On 
the very day in January, 1919, that Dail Eireann, with academic 
gestures and a profusion of Gaelic phrases, was proclaiming a 
Republic in Dublin, Breen and his comrades in ambush on a 
Tipperary roadside shot dead two unfortunate R.I.C. constables, 
and carried off the cart-load of explosives to which they were 
acting as escort. 

The Soloheadbeg affair was not only unauthorised, it was a 
calculated defiance of the military and political heads of Sinn 
Fein. Griffiths’ scheme of passive resistance which officially 
held the field was vitiated by two fatal assumptions. It took 
for granted that the Irish Executive would refrain from employing 
extra-legal methods, and that Sinn Fein hotheads with guns in 
their hands would act only in accordance with orders. When 
Gladstone sent Parnell to Kilmainham, the Nationalist leader 
declared that Captain Moonlight would take his place. Lord 
French’s bag of Sinn Fein politicians after the bogus German 


By Dan BREEN. 
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Plot, cleared the way for the emergence of terrorists more for. 
midable than the moonlighters, and unfortunately there was no 
Parnell in the Sinn Fein ranks to restore discipline with an iron 
hand. It was reported at the time in Dublin that the Trish 
Republican Brotherhood sought to obtain the release of some of 
its members from English jails in order to suppress the activists, 
Dan Breen at any rate complains bitterly that while he was 
being hunted by the troops and police a plot was hatched at the 
Volunteer headquarters in Dublin to deport himself and his 
fellows to America. 

A dare-devil rescue of one of his band after a fight in a railway 
train, in which two policemen were killed and four of the gunmen 
wounded, was Breen’s answer to the moderates. His prestige 
was increased by the fact that the British were now hitting out 
indiscriminately and extremists in other areas were adopting 
in self-defence the tactics of Soloheadbeg. Ignoring the 
prohibitions of his leaders Breen transferred his activities to 
Dublin, where he and his associates proceeded to shoot down 
the ““G” men or political detectives who were the eyes and 
ears of the Castle’s Intelligence Department. But the extremists 
were determined to fly at higher game. 

Why, we asked ourselves, should we not strike at the very heads 
of the British Government in Ireland? . . England could 
carry on all right with a few policemen less; it would be mor 
difficult to carry on without a Lord-Lieutenant. 


These were the arguments that led to the attack on Lord 
French at the Ashtown gate of the Phoenix Park in December 
1919. Breen’s account suggests a large-scale battle, but in 
plain truth the operation was badly muddled by the gunmen 
who, with all the advantages of position on their side, failed 
to wreck the Viceregal cars or kill any member of the party, 
To add to their disappointment ‘‘the Government of the 
Republic,”’ according to the author, ‘“‘did not wish to associate 
itself directly with our actions.” 

Breen very frankly describes the situation that developed 
after the Ashtown ambush: 


Our own policy was all the time “ unofficial.” Neither Dail 
Eireann nor General Headquarters of the I.R.A. had sanctioned 
it or accepted responsibility. Mick Collins, I must say, seemed 
to favour it. The truth is our new policy was not popular. 
The military authorities did not seem to want it. The political 
wing certainly did not want it, and more than one T.D. strongly 
denounced it in private; though it was part of our good fortune 
to be able always to conceal our differences from the enemy—till 
after the Truce. The Press, of course, denounced our campaign. 

The public did not want the war. They forgot that it was 
their vote at the 1918 election that had led to the formal estab- 
lishment of the Republic. They only knew that attacks on police 
meant more severe martial law, more curfew, more arrests and 
compensation for policemen’s widows. Evidently many thought 
at that time that liberty was a thing to be got for nothing. 


Had the British Government put forward any honourable 
alternative at this stage the gunmen could not have triumphed 
so easily. The alternative which commended itself to Sir 
Hamar Greenwood was to connive at the formation on his side 
of bands who modelled their tactics on those of Dan Breen. 
Logically, Dail Eireann, which neither accepted nor disclaimed 
responsibility for its gunmen, could not throw stones at Dublin 
Castle, and tirades against the iniquity of the Castle ‘‘ murder- 
gang’ come oddly from Breen, who claimed the right to levy 
war in defiance of the Republican authorities. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s plan to reduce the struggle in Ireland to what 
Judge Bodkin described as “‘a competition in crime” overlooked 
one all-important fact. When the ordinary man was left 
with no other choice than that of accepting the domination of 
one set of terrorists or another, he naturally gave the preference 
to his own countrymen, especially as Sinn Fein was careful to 
hit only at its avowed opponents, whereas the Black and Tans 
acted as if they had a blood-feud with the whole civilian 
population. 

Breen killed lightly and ruthlessly, yet this book does not leave 
the impression of a bloodthirsty nature. He had no selfish 
ends to serve, and no personal hatred of his victims. As he 
saw the issue, any Irishman who could lay hands on a gun 
was justified in using it against the forces of the Crown in Ireland, 
and to this consideration all questions of the wishes of the people 
or the tactics of politicians must be subordinated. Dublin 
Castle, to its own undoing, played steadily into the hands of 
the activists, and the Sinn Fein leaders, by their failure to exer- 
cise effective control, cleared the ground for the armed revolt 
against the Treaty settlement. In the General Election of 
1922 Dan Breen was the only candidate who received the 
nominations of both Treatyites and anti-Treatyites. The 
voters of East Tipperary, free for the moment to express theif 
real convictions, returned him at the bottom of the poll, and 
their verdict summed up Irish popular opinion on the dictatorship 
of the gunman. 
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NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
in a NEW FORM at a saving of 43%, 


publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica in a New 
Form at a great saving in price marks a new epoch in the 
history of this great work. 

To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, the latest 
edition in Jarge type, complete and unabridged, for 43 per cent. less 
than the present price of the famous Cambridge Issue. Here at last 
js the Britannica in a form that everyone can afford to own. 

This is perhaps the most important announcement that has been 
made in the 156 years that the Britannica has been published, and 
itrecords the greatest publishing achievement of our day. 

Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to offer you 
the complete Britannica printed in large type at a saving of nearly 
one-half—the lowest price at which the newest and latest large 
type Britannica has ever been sold to the general public. 


Revolutionary Changes in Publishing 

The steps by which the New Form has been brought to a 
successful reality make a fascinating story. Leading printers and 
publishers said: “If you can do it, it will be a big success.” Here was 
an entirely new idea involving revolutionary changes in the 
publication of the Britannica. We felt convinced that it was 
syund, 

This idea was the logical outcome of years of experience; it 
crystallized the recommendations of thousands of users and 
owners of the Britannica. We gave the specifications to our 
experts and told them to go ahead. Their success has been beyond 
all expectations. 

These were the specifications—and they have been carried out 
to the letter: 

(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete and latest text. 
nothing altered.) 

(3) Fully illustrated. (All the original plates, maps, etc.) 

(4) Big saving in price. 


Why the Price is so Low 


First of all, the experts made a striking innovation—they decided to bind 
this issu2 of the Britannica in sixteen double volumes instead of thirty-two 
single volumes. That one change enabled us to save nearly 50 per cent. of 
the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of the famous Britannica 
Opacity Paper, which is very thin but beautifully white and opaque. We 
placed an order for 1,200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 books of ordinary 
size—at a time when prices in the paper market were at their lowest. 

It was determined to print ine New Form from the plates of the famous 
Cambridge Issue which sells for nearly twice as much. By doing this it was 
possible to save thousands of pounds, because we did net have to reset 
33,000 pages of type. 


Contents Identical with Issues selling for 


Twice as Much 


The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is identical with that 

of the finest de luxe sets, which are printed on India paper in thirty-two 
Separate volumes; and these volumes are the highly-prized possession of 
cultivated people all over the world. 
_ The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form is the newest and latest 
issue, containing not only a full and authoritative account of the World War 
and its momentous consequences, but all the latest developments in industry, 
art, science, invention, etc. It contains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 pages and 
15,600 illustrations—as much material as 476 books of average size printed 
on ordinary paper. 


Only a Limited Edition at this 43 % Saving 

Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form have 
pny and more than 3,000 of these were sold before a single volume was 
0 press ! 

Announcement of the New Form is being made in other capitals simul- 
taneously with this announcement in London. Of the 17,000 sets, just less 
than half will be available for the British Empire. The sets will go fast. The 
first subscribers will, of course, be served first. We urge you, therefore, to post 
the coupon to-day for full particulars if you want to get one of these sets at 
the unprecedented saving of 43 per cent. But you must act promptly. 


. Easy Terms—Small First Payment 


Avery small first payment will put the complete set of 16 double volumes in 
your home immediately, and you can pay the balance in easy monthly pay- 
ments, so small that they will never be missed. 


(Nothing omitted, 








DO YOU READ THE THINGS YOU LIKE TO READ? 


Is there any particular subject you have always wished to study, but do not 
know how to begin? The preblem is solved for you by the new series of small 
books, or reading ides, inaugurated by the publisheis of the Britannica under 
the general title “ ‘The Britannica Home University.” 

series at present includes six books, which are really companion volumes 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, and covers such subjects as 
Money Finance, Music, Art, Literature and Psychology. 

These reading guides have been designed to give every subscriber to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form full value out of its wonderful 
possibilities for entertainment and profit. 

Those volumes of the series which are now ready will be sent free to all new 
subscribers. 











Seize this opportunity before it is too late. The time is now—it is the 


opportunity for which you have been waiting—to-morrow it may be too late. 
We have only 17,000 sets to fill a world-wide demand. Make sure of your set. 
Before you turn the page, sign the attached coupon (it commits you in no 
way) and we will send you full particulars of this wonderful offer. 





THIS HANDSOME 
BOOKCASE FREE 





This handsome bookcase, in solid oak, will be given 
free with each set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, reproduces 
a number of specimen pages (many in colour), explains the easy terms of 
payment, and tells the fascinating story of how our experts made possible 
such an amazing saving in price. Fifty-six pages of interesting, instructive 
reading. 

Free on request if you post the coupon promptly. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY ! 
Nema cmmmree ome 


t Tue ENcycLoppia BRITANNICA Co., Ltp. 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Please send me, free of all charge and without my incurring any 
obligation, your 56-page booklet, describing the Encyclopedia e 
Britannica in the New Form, at the special 43% saving, and full 
details of your easy plan of payment. 
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FAMILY HISTORY 


Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 


The Lyttletons in the eighteenth century belonged to the 
governing class. They were not rich; ‘* my linen is worn out 
my clothes are old and shabby, I have fewer horses and my 
furniture is less fine than any aide-de-camp in the army,” 
Richard Lyttleton writes home in 1742. They were not of 
high rank. George was the first Lyttleton to be made a peer 
in 1756, and that not for the most gratifying reason; ‘“* My 
good friends were pleased to say that they would annihilate 
me,”’ he writes to his brother, “‘ but my annihilation is a peerage 
given to me by the king.” Nor were they specially clever. 
When George was made chancellor of the exchequer as successor 
to Legge, Mrs. Wyndham tells us that “‘ everybody rocked with 
laughter,” and Warburton remarked, ‘‘ Legge knows only that 
two and two make four, which is just what Sir George don’t 
know.” But owing to a variety of circumstances, of which the 
chief was their family connection with the Pitts and the Gren- 
villes, the Lyttletons happened to be born in a walk of life in 
which the best positions in Church and state could be had for 
the asking. They had to ask in the right way, of course, and 
at the right time, and a good many times, but there was no 
other way but to ask, and in the end they were successful. 
Of the five sons of old Sir Thomas Lyttleton, George became 
Chancellor of the exchequer, Richard a colonel and Knight of 
the Bath, Charles the Dean of Exeter, with a promise never 
fulfilled of the next bishopric, William was governor of South 
Carolina, while the eldest but illegitimate son was an admiral. 
George moreover was the intimate friend and correspondent 
of Pope, Swift, Fielding, Voltaire, Thompson, and Horace 
Walpole. Thus there was hardly an important battle on land 
or sea, a crisis in the cabinet, or a division in Parliament in which 
one Lyttleton or another was not concerned. And on the eve 
of the battle, in the height of the crisis they generally wrote 
home to Hagley, where their letters have lain ever since. 

These letters are the material which Mrs. Wyndham has 
used for her Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century. There is the 
stuff, of course, for a dozen historical biographies or novels, 
but Mrs. Wyndham has used it for a more modest purpose 
and written what is really a chapter (in two volumes) of family 
history. She has given a short sketch of the career of each of 
Sir Thomas’s children, with extracts from their letters, and 
enough political history to save the ignorant from turning to 
a text book. It is a book which would be supremely interesting 
to a Lyttleton, and is very interesting to those who have not 
that distinction. 

In spite of Mrs. Wyndham’s unambitious way of dealing with 
her characters, a strong family likeness between them all emerges 
in the course of her story. The Lyttletons were not brilliant, 
but they were all extraordinarily nice. They had lapses of 
course, Charles was very tiresome about his bishopric, Richard 
was extravagant, while William seduced one of George’s maids 
on a visit to Hagley, and returned to South Carolina without 
a word to anyone. But George’s letters to the delinquents 
almost vindicate the family honour. To the girl he writes: 
**T always believed you had a very good heart, and were a woman 
of honour and virtue. Your weakness for my brother will not 
in my opinion take that character from you if you act honestly 
and descreetly in other respects. . . . As we are now assured 
that my brother is your child’s father, I will be a father to him 
also, and show him and you all possible kindness. You may 
draw upon me at Christmas next for any money you want 
beside your annuity. You shall have a new bond for that if 
you think it will be necessary for your security. God send 
you better health and comfort you every way. Believe me 
still with a kind of paternal affection, my good girl, your sincere 
friend, Lyttleton.”” He writes more sharply to his brother, but 
his only complaint is that he had not been told. ‘ You know 
very well that ‘ tenero non sum nimis asper amori,’ and therefore 
might have entrusted such a secret to me without any uneasiness 
to your own mind. But your keeping her in my house was 
an offence to my wife, while her lying in at Bristol drew an 
unpleasant suspicion upon me while she remained in my 
service.” 

George’s behaviour in this case is typical of the Lyttletons 
of this generation. When Dr. Ascough, Anne Lyttleton’s 
husband, made mischief between her brothers and their most 
influential friends, the Prince of Wales, and the Pitts, the pre- 
vailing feeling seems to have been pity for “‘ poor Nanny,” 
that her husband turned out to be such a bounder. It was 


By Maup WynpHam. 


tiresome to have to have him at Hagley, but even old Sir Thomas 


$$ 


who had been most incensed seems to have regarded it as jp. 
evitable. He writes to one of his sons, “ Nanny brings her 
angellick boy with her, which I could have excused ; the dear 
Doctor will come to fetch her back which I could likewise be 
content to save him the trouble of.” Squire Western would 
have saved him fast enough. 

The book ends with the rebuilding of Hagley, and a party 
lasting three days which was held to celebrate it. According 
to some of the guests the party was a dismal failure, and “ My 
lord’s new palace was filled with disgust and complaint.” Accord. 
ing to others, however, it was a brilliant success, and “ Female 
contentions subsided and good fellowship remained triumphant.” 

There seems no reason why the story should end here, and it 
is much to be hoped that Mrs. Wyndham will continue it. It 
would be interesting to see the effect of the nineteenth century 
upon a family so eminently civilised in the eighteenth, — 


MEMORY 


Theories of Memory. By Beatrice Epceit. Oxford. Clar. 
enden Press. 7s. 6d. 

Semon, Hering, and Samuel Butler were all interested in 
biology. They all saw that the past affected the present, 
and that things would not be as they are if they had not been 
as they were. ‘Past and present, past and present ”—it 
very soon reminded them of a familiar psychological pheno- 
menon, and, acting according to the principles laid down by 
Vaihinger in his ponderous “‘ Philosophy of ‘As if,’”’ they hurried 
to their studies, brandishing the “ fiction ” of memory ; inherit- 
ance was “as if the organisms had remembered.” Presently 
they emerged and tried to explain the facts of nature by using 
a@ process, which essentially refers to the past, to describe a 
situation existing in the present, for Semon and Hering both 
pointed out that they were talking about physiological events. 
They introduced a mnemic something which was quite unneces- 
sary in order to account for the simple fact that organic matter, 
just as much as inorganic matter, changes according to fixed 
rules. Butler, however, threw up an impenetrable smoke- 
screen of panpsychism, which makes his use of ** memory” sound 
more plausible and renders it less intelligible ; he has a mental 
excuse for using memory, but his use is non-psychological. 

Dr. Edgell has rescued memory from the mechanistic biologists, 
and has delivered a few more blows at the bruised doctrines 
of Behaviourism. She points out that, in order to account for 
the fact of learning, you must have some connection between 
the elements of the process ; a purely materialistic account will 
not do. ‘ Can the click-clack of events in itself make ‘ click’ 
refer to ‘clack’?” In her criticism she urges that in giving 
an account of learning by experience reference must be made 
to “ satisfaction” or “ pleasure ” or ‘ unpleasure,”’ as an end- 
state, and it is very doubtful whether such references can be 
made without introducing mentality of some kind or another. 

While her criticism is exceedingly valuable, it may be doubted 
whether she has really given us in her last chapter “ a fuller 
interpretation of the character of retentiveness, which 
applies to all forms of mental process.” She very wisely wishes 
to get rid of a persisting horde of memory images, and she 
realises the importance of the notion of “ organic unities” 
bound into wholes by the presence and requirements of striving ; 
her organic unities are very like the dynamic “ Gestalien” of 
the new German school of psychologists. But the essence of 
retentiveness for her is that “‘ the repetition of a process may 
be regarded as a continuation of an old process.” If I hear an 
engine whistle, then a pause, then the whistle again, my second 
process continues “the function of the old process.” This 
must mean, for it “ applies to all forms of mental process,” 
that when the dog smells on a second occasion, and hunts more 
satisfactorily for food, his new hunting is a continuation of the 
function of the process started on the first occasion he smelt. 
But if he was successful the first time, then the impulse to hunt 
was completed when he started to eat, how then can this process 
be in any sense continued by a second hunting ? : 

With regard to belief, Dr. Edgell has shown the historic 
importance of the differences between memory and imagination, 
but in her own story she seems to confuse implicit with explicit 
belief :—I believe a great number of things which I am not 
now believing. She throws over the belief-feeling analogous 


to a feeling of fear and hunger, and says that the absence of 


belief is signalised by the amount the creative interest of the 
moment is “lacking in systematic determination,” and that 
when determination reaches a certain level of organisation 
therejwill be belief. This is not the case, because when I am 
most engaged in striving, I am often very far from believing 
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7/6 Three Novels 7/6 


@ THE ROADSIDE FIRE 
by Madeline Linford 
Within a week of publication twelve long and 
highly favourable reviews of this book had 
appeared. A Second Large Impression has been 
ordered. 
“Truthfully presented. . No praise can be too 


high for the pictures of the Polish landscape.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


“Full of passionate insight.” Daily Telegraph. 

“ Leaves a deep-bitten impression.” Morning Post. 

“Richly and vigorously sketched. ” Outlook. 

“A very remarkable novel.” Yorkshire Post. 

“Vivid and full of oF. 

P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
By the same Pre... BROKEN BRIDGES 
(3rd Impression. 3/6) 


77) 


@ BLESSED ARE THE RICH 
by James Agate 


A witty, satirical novel of modern life by the dis- 
tinguished Dramatic Critic of “‘ The Sunday Times.” 


a 
@ MARIPOSA by Henry Baerlein 


“A genuine creation ... entirely adorable.” 
Observer. 

Outlook. 

2nd Impression 


PARSONS 
Street, W.C. 





“Pure joy .. . @ masterpiece.” 


LEONARD 


Devonshire 
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Fifty Pounds 


is offered for 


YOUR OPINION 


PRIZE of £50 is offered to 

the reader who can correctly 
forecast the order in which 
HARRAP’S SIX PRIZE COM- 
PETITION NOVELS will be 
placed in relation to the 
number of copies sold of 


each by 31st DECEM- 
BER, 1924. 











COBWEB 
PALACE 
By Rosamund 
Nugent 











MOCKBEGGAR 


By Laurence W. 
Meynell 








ROLLYSTON 
By Victor M, 
Davidson 
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LOUGHSIDERS 
By Shan F. Bullock 










THIS 

ABOVE ALL 

_ fe. Aimee St ot, 
oh: 


HESE six novels will 

be published simul- 
taneously on 15th SEP- 
TEMBER, 1924, at 7s. 6d. 
net each. Full particulars of 
this offer will be found at the 
end of every copy. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd. 














THIS SORRY 
SCHEME 
By Bruce Marshall 
















|_ 39 Parker St., Kingsway, London. 


Paris of To-day 


By Ralph Nevill. Paris has had many lovers but none 
surely who have shown a devotion greater than the author 
expresses in the pages of this book. The life and history 
of the beautiful city are brought under review—her kings 
and emperors, her lovely women, her poets, writers, 
musicians, inters, sculptors, architects, politicians. 
Illustrated. my 8vo, 18s. net. 


Woman in World History: Her 


Place in the Great Religions 


By E. M. White. In this comprehensive study the 
authoress has ransacked the ages and roamed the world to 
trace woman’s influence in the story of civilisation, with 
special reference to the great religions and to their effect on 
the position of womanhood. The aim has been appreciation 
before criticism, and the conclusions reached are neither 
anti-man nor anti-feminist. 8s, 6d. net. 


Laycock of Lonedale 


There were higher things in life than money for Roger 
Laycock, yet when his father disinherited him in favour of 
his two brothers, he determined to beat them at their own 
me of mone -making. A powerful Yorkshire story. By 
- Riley, author of Windyridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Single Heart 


Disgusted with the marriage*market of Marshdyke, Alice 
resolves never to marry, when Gordon comes on the scene. 
A clever novel explaining the pegees why some women 
marry and others do not. By J. E. Buckrose, author of 
Susan in Charge. "7s. 6d. net. 


False Scent 


The famous Alanchester siege coins have been stolen from 
the local museum, and the body of a murdered man is 
found in a wood. Was he the thief, and who murdered 
him? How Stevenage of the C.I.D. solves the mystery. 
By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Safety Pin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Heather of the South 


Proud and impulsive, Heather hates Stephen Creed for a 
supposed injury to her brother, and she goes on hating him 
until she finds she loves him. A charming novel of New 
Zealand life. By Rosemary Rees, author of April's 
Sowing. 7s. 6d. net. 


Peggy Up in Arms 
How Peggy’s grim old grandfather leaves her £500 a year, 
and Peggy brightens the life of a Scottish village. A love 


story full of humour and charm. By Maude eee “4 
s. net. 


The Confessions of a Twentieth 


Century Hobo 


The adventures of a super-tramp who crosses the Atlantic 
as a fireman and completes his journey from Surrey to San 
Francisco for 75 cents, Illustrated. By “ Digit.” Pub- 
lished in the first instance at 2/6 net. 
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anything at all, and beliefs may flit through my mind when my 
thoughts are wandering from subject to subject, when there 
is no noticeable determination whatever. 

But it is not only a critical and constructive work. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters of the book are those in which 
Dr. Edgell has traced and arranged the various attitudes which 
British philosophers have taken towards memory proper, from 
Hobbes to Bertrand Russell. There are copious extracts, and 
yet in less than fifty pages the whole map is spread before us 
with astonishing clarity. W. J. H. 8. 


MARK RUTHERFORD IN OLD AGE 


Letters to Three Friends. By Wm. Hate Wuire. The Groom- 
bridge Diary. By Dororuy V. Wurre. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. the set. 

The fame of Mark Rutherford is as curious a thing as can 
be found in Victorian literary history. The books on which 
that fame was based slipped shyly into the world. To the end 
of his life their author would say, when friends wanted to talk 
of them, “I acknowledge no books!” No one knew what 
to make of them in relation to the man himself—William Hale 
White, who, after starting life as a Nonconformist minister, 
retired at sixty from service in the Admiralty, and thereafter 
lived in retirement, for twenty years, at Hastings and Groom- 
bridge. Certain literary journalists worked hard to make a 
cult of him. The more energetic of them (Sir Wm. Robertson 
Nicoll in particular) had remarkably little in common with 
him; but they certainly helped him in the conquest of his 
special public, while three volumes of Pages from a Private 
Diary furnished a direct, if markedly impersonal, revelation 
of the mind from which the Autobiography and Deliverance 
had come, forty years before. 

“What a hodge-podge! I cannot write letters,” Mark 
Rutherford wrote to one of his dearest women friends. That 
was not true. He could and did write them, if with none of 
the zest of the born letter-writer. His regular correspondents 
cannot have been many. Most of them, we judge, were 
women, although he enjoyed expecially writing to Philip Webb, 
the architect friend of William Morris. Mark Rutherford, 
needless to say, was preoccupied with religion. He looked 
on himself as a heretic, but heresy such as his would not be 
noticeable nowadays. “Although many of us (he wrote) 
may more or less widely have separated ourselves from the 
Christianity of the day, Christianity in a way is in our very 
blood.” He read the Bible daily, and went through it steadily 
about once a year. Some of his admirers make a point of 
denying his puritanism. It is idle to do that, for he was 
puritan to the marrow. Note, for example, his uncompromising 
assertion that a man cannot read both the Elizabethan 
dramatists and Thomas & Kempis: he must make his choice 
between them. He was deeply, but not widely, read. A 
select few of the classics sufficed him, with the Victorians and 
their immediate forerunners. He confesses himself “ still 
maundering on with Coleridge, Wordsworth and Co.”’; he wanted 
to go to heaven for the sake of meeting Dorothy Wordsworth ; 
he adored the Brontés and the Pre-Raphaelites; he thought 
Tennyson the perfect artist, and so forth. But he could read 
Doughty’s epics, and he gave a welcome to Ibsen. He suffered 
from fits of black depression, and had no hope of the present age. 
When William Morris died, in 1896, he announced as a literal 
fact that never since the Dark Ages had there been “‘a prospect 
so barren as that now before us.” He was by no means 
indifferent to the course of public affairs. Indeed, from his 
retreat at Hastings he thundered against the South African 
War. And, with all this, the letters disclose a fine if slow 
mind, and a singularly attractive spirit. 

At seventy-six an astounding thing happened to Mark 
Rutherford. His whole being became suddeniy absorbed in 
devotion to a young woman of thirty, whose day-by-day story 
is in The Groombridge Diary, covering four years of friendship 
and two of marriage. It is, of course, a relationship without a 
parallel, and many readers outside the small company (it will 
always be small) that is convinced of the enduring value of the 
six short novels will find the record exceedingly interesting. 

The Diary, obviously, is not a book to be subjected to the 
usual sort of criticism. But it is necessary to say that it would 
have been vastly improved, as narrative and portrait, if it 
had been cut down by half. The editing of the two volumes, 
moreover, is almost non-existent. An introduction to the 
Letters and connecting pages are badly needed. The “ Three 
friends’ are not three, but five. The footnotes are careless: 


the so-called Shelley Letters for which Browning wrote an 
introduction are referred to, but with no mention of the fact 
that they were spurious; 
shaker ’—an earlier machine of torture. 
other examples. 


the high bicycle is called a “ bone- 
And there are 





STARS 


Towards the Stars. By H. Dennis Brapiey. Laurie. 7s, gg, 


We are not of those who think that all investigation into 
** psychical ” phenomena is waste of time ; and doubtless inquiry 
into the powers and credentials of “‘ mediums” is a n 
part of such investigations. We cannot imagine, however, that 
such a book as Mr. Bradley’s will do any good at all—unless it be 
good to confirm in their opinions those who feel positive that ajj 
“ spiritualism ” is three parts humbug, and one part fraud, ang 
that practicaily everyone who meddles with séances and profes. 
sional mediums loses his sense of proportion and any idea of logic, 
evidence, or proof, which he may have had. 

Mr. Bradley’s sense of evidence and proof can never have been 
strong. He pays his first visit to America in June, 1923, ang 
within a week goes to stay with a friend, Mr. Joseph de Wyckoff, 
On June 16th he attends a séance at Mr. de Wyckoff’s house, at 
which are present his host, his host’s nephew, Mr. Dasher (a 
boy of twenty), and a medium, George Valiantine. At this 
séance Mr. Bradley held a conversation with what he believes 
was the spirit of his sister, who had been dead for ten years, 
We wish to write with sympathy about Mr. Bradley’s experience ; 
but we are sure he has made a mistake in offering this record as q 
contribution to the study of psychical research. For he never 
convinces us for a moment that he has the slightest notion of 
what constitutes evidence. Here are two sentences which 
betray his extreme positiveness, and his neglect of the necessity 
for very careful proof before a case of the sort he narrates can 
even be worth looking into: 

Of the four sitters I can vouch for the integrity of myself, of 
De Wyckoff and of Joseph Dasher; until this the latter had no 
knowledge or experience of séances. 

Does Mr. Bradley really imagine that on a subject of this kind, 
where fraud has been so prevalent, a serious student takes 
anyone’s word for the “ integrity’ of the experimenters? A 
critic of séances needs a full account of what precautions were 
taken against fraud, not a personal asseveration that the sitters 
were honest : 

Every word was heard by the other three men in the room. 
None, I am sure, knew anything of my family affairs and could 
not know that I had a sister who had died ten years ago. 

Nobody who really understood the nature of proof could have 
written that sentence. Quite obviously everyone in the world, 
of years of discretion and not mentally afflicted, who was alive 
when Mr. Bradley’s sister died could have known of the fact. 
It may be unlikely that anyone in the United States knew; 
Mr. Bradley gives us no information about the medium’s general 
acquaintance with his friend Mr. de Wyckoff. If Valiantine 
had been sitting with Mr. de Wyckoff shortly before Mr. Brad- 
ley’s arrival, he might have got a great deal of information from 
Mr. de Wyckoff by “telepathy or otherwise.” 

Apart from these serious flaws in Mr. Bradley’s equipment as 
a critic, he holds rather too high a view of his own detachment 
and mental abilities. He writes of his ‘* ice-cold critical faculty ”; 
he does “ not know what fear is”; his conversation with his 
sister ** was the finest and most beautiful I had ever taken part 
in . . . two minds upon a super plane—two intellects keen in 
brilliant acceptance.” When Mr. Bradley goes to St. George's 
Hall and argues with a conjuror: 

A fiery dialogue took place between us, he speaking from the 
stage and I from the stalls. I won very easily ; in fact, so pul- 
verised him that his manager came round and asked me if I would 
be good enough to discontinue the argument for the sake of the 
audience. 


Mr. Bradley’s abuse of his opponents and critics is couched in 
language equally strong and positive—in not one paragraph of the 
book does he give us the impression of a man who could keep 
his head in an emotional crisis or be anything but an extremely 
violent advocate on a subject in which his heart had been 
engaged. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Life for Labour. By Rosert Smitue,M.P. Mills and Boon. 4. 


Mr. Smillie tells quite a number of good stories in this book; but 
there is very little in it of his popular and forcible personality. It is 
somehow an impersonal sort of book, almost as if it were the work of 8 
third party reporting his recollections of what Mr. Smillie had told 
him. It is not in any sense a formal autobiography. It consists ofa 
series of disconnected memories and anecdotes, many of them 
and well told, but all jumbled up anyhow. It preserves no chrono- 
logical sequence, gives very few dates, and leaves whole stretches of 
its author’s life completely blank. Mr. Smillie, as his friends know, 
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4 Also in Cloth 2s. 6d. 

$ Complete Text with 12 Maps 

#| A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE EUROPEAN WAR 
f| By C. H. NORMAN. 6s. 
é The policies responsible for the outbreak of the war, 


for its continuance, and for its probable recurrence. 


LABOUR’S ALTERNATIVE 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE OR EUROPE LIMITED 
By EDO FIMMEN. Paper 1s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 
Preface by A. A. PURCELL, M.P., Chairman, Trades 


Union Congress, 


A brilliant analysis of the development of international 
capitalism since the war, and the consequent align- 
ment of economic and political forces, 


SHOPMATES 
By STACEY W. HYDE 
Introduction by J. C. WELSH, M.P. 


Picture cover, head and tail aang by Maeve Wolfe. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d; Paper, 2 


A series of fascinating studies of ony in and around 
a@ great engineering shop. 
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APPLY FOR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
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**No man has a right to bring up children 
without books to surround them,”’ 


wrote H. W. Beecher, but he has less right to neglect 
their future. Give your boy « fair start in life 
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The Public Schools Policy 
of 
The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


enables parents to provide for the cost of the finishing 
years while the boy is young without risking the 
loss of a single penny should the child die. 
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splendid Scheme—Booklet A.D.3. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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is an adept at telling a good story ; but he has not the art of writing a 
good book. The best and liveliest part of the book deals with his 
memories of youth and his early inauguration into Trade Union 
activity. That was before he went into the mines, when he and a mate 
were serving as smith’s strikers under a vituperative blacksmith, and 
went on strike to stop his foul mouth. Another flash of light, shining 
with Mr. Smillie’s dry humour, is his account of his relations with Mrs. 

Asquith during the coal strike of 1912. Mr. Smillie plainly relishes 

the pleasure of being indiscreet at Mrs. Asquith’s expense. There are 

besides some acute bits of characterisation of certain leading statesmen. 

Sir Robert Horne, in particular, is very candidly told what Mr. Smillie 

thinks of him. For these and other incidental touches the book is well 

worth reading ; but it has in it little more than this. The student of 
working-class history will learn from it practically nothing he did not 
know before. 

The Unification of South Africa. Edited with an Introduction by 
Arruur Percivat NewrTon, M.A., D.Lit., ete. 2 Vols. 
Longmans. 25s. 

This is likely to be a very useful book to those who are interested 
in problems of imperial constitution-making. Some of the ground 
which it covers is no doubt treated in Professor Egerton’s Federations 
and Unions in the British Empire, in which the South Africa Act 
of 1909 is printed in full and also discussed in an authoritative 
Introduction. Professor Newton has, however, found space to give 
a great deal more material than was possible under Professor Egerton’s 
scheme. He begins, for instance, with the correspondence between 
Sir George Grey and the Colonial Office which opened in 1588, and 
the whole of his first volume is devoted to documents prior in date 
to 1906. Thus it is now possible to trace through original documents 
the whole troubled history of South African Constitution-making, 
down to the House of Commons debate on August 16th, 1909. The 
last passage in the book is from Mr. Keir Hardie’s speech in opposition 
to the franchise clauses of the Act of Union. With the help of 
Professor Newton’s Introduction and his Notes to the texts, the 
reader will find it easy to follow the complicated story through its 
whole length. 

The Garden of Folly. By Srernen Leacock. Lane. 5s. 

To be a professional humorist is the most dangerous of occupations. 
A General may be forgiven a lost campaign, a best seller can survive 
an unreadable book, but let the funny man take to making bad jokes and 
he is done for. Mr. Leacock, a middle-aged and apparently responsible 
professor of economics, has entered the profession with his eyes open, 
and can hope for no sympathy. Humour is so much a thing of the 
moment, that it is impossible to make any excuses for his new book 
on the ground of past achievements. The mild wit of Nonsense 
Novels or Winsome Winnie cannot be regarded as compensation for 
the dreariness of The Garden of Folly. It is not that he has chosen 
his material unwisely. What better meat could a humorist require 
than American as seen through her advertisements ? Mr. Leacock 
has not been a good cook. We expect to get a laugh with every mouth- 
ful, but we are lucky if we get half-a-dozen in the whole dish. And 
these do little to satisfy the appetite. Pseudo-Spoonerisms like “‘ A 
young boy scarcely more than a man ” are but poor fare, and the best 
mannered may be excused for leaving on the side of their plates such 
rehashed morsels as ‘‘ I myself never had a mother, but now I have 
seen yours I am in a way glad.” The trouble is, that it is almost 
impossible to improve upon the letters in the advice column of an 
American newspaper, or the advertisement of a salesman’s manual. 
In most cases, indeed, Mr. Leacock’s parodies fall far short of the 
originals. Lucinda Lovelorn and her troubles with her “‘ gentleman 
friend ” are excelled in almost every issue of a typical Western paper, 
if indeed an example like the following can be said to be amusing at all : 
“The last time we went out, he asked me if I liked lobsters, because 
if I did he knew where they had a good lobster place, but I said No, 
because I thought that a party respects a girl more if she refuses 
lobsters’ gentlemen.” It may be that this book is merely bearing out 
the theory that American humour is fundamentally different from 
English. Still as a good Canadian, Professor Leacock might try to 
cater a little more for English tastes, instead of seasoning everything 
to suit (presumably) the American palate. 


THE CITY 


HERE are signs on the Stock Exchange that the holiday 
season is over, and that the investing public is beginning 
to resume its efforts to make profits without working, 

which, although usually unsuccessful, do at least provide a 
considerable amount of useless employment. The cessation 
of new issues has given markets a chance, and there is a certain 
firming up in investment stocks, but the recently-issued New 
South Wales 5 per cent. Loan has fallen to a discount on sales 
by weak applicants who wish to avoid the final call of £95 per 
cent. due October Ist. As a result, this trustee stock can be 
bought at 99, at which it is not unattractive, for it cannot be 
paid off before 1935. There is a good deal of activity in some 
of the less-known tobacco shares, including my own favourite 
Piccardos, and rubber is following the course anticipated of 
slow improvement in price. The public, however, while not 


——e 


selling its rubber shares, is not yet doing much in the way of 
buying, but is transferring its attention to the tea-share market 
which is now enjoying a boom. : 
* * * 
The position with regard to tea plantation shares resembles 
the early stages of the great rubber boom. It relates to an 
industry the shares in which were, up to quite lately, in the 
hands of a very small public, consisting almost wholly of the 
tea planters themselves and their connections, and the com. 
panies have been formed and developed without an eye to the 
Stock Exchange, which means that they are still free from 
financial manipulation. The general public is now becoming 
aware of the enormous profits that are being made in this 
industry, with the result that the market is broadening enor- 
mously, every week seeing a great increase in the number of 
shareholders. Many of the shares bought in the rubber boom 
were of planting propositions, where people had to wait five 
years before there was any production. Tea companies are 
all going concerns, actually making big profits. Production 
is at present barely equal to the demand, which is steadily 
increasing throughout the world, and when Russia is 
able to come into the market more freely, it is doubtful 
if there will be enough to go round. The fact that the 
big dealers are entering into contracts with the com- 
panies at prices higher than those ruling to-day for their 
entire production up to the end of 1927, shows that they 
think of the future, and as it is still possible to purchase shares 
which, on the basis of last year’s dividends, yield 10 per cent, 
on the cost of acquisition, and as in many cases such dividends 
represent only from 50 to 75 per cent. of the profits, it will be 
seen that there is still something to go for in this market. 
* o . 


During the past two years various tea shares have been 
recommended in these notes, and all of them show very large 
profits to holders. In view of the foregoing remarks, however, 
these cannot be advised ta sell, although, as is often the case 
after a rise, some exchanges may be desirable. The newcomer 
into this field of investment had better either go in for the 
cream of the shares in the shape of Consolidated Tea and Lands 
£10 shares, at about £60, or Allynugger Tea Company £10 
shares at about £41 10s., or, if he is out more for possible quick 
appreciation, to buy a more newly-created £1 ordinary share 
like that of the Assam Consolidated Tea Estates, which can be 
bought at about 21s. 6d. Obviously a rise of about 5s. on a 
share like this represents greater capital appreciation than £5 
on one of the “heavy” shares, and is just as likely. The 
Consolidated Tea and Lands last year earned 108 per cent. on 
its capital, and distributed 50 per cent., while Allynugger earned 
78 per cent. and paid 40 per cent. Assam Consolidated is an 
amalgamation of nine tea estates, with a planted area of 6,749 
acres. The actual results of these estates for 1923 showed an 
average yield per acre of about 468 Ibs., at a cost of production 
of 8s. 8d. per Ib. The profit was equal to 20.7 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital of the new company, after providing for 
all prior charges, including the preference dividend. The shares 
were issued at 21s., so that there is plenty of scope for improve- 
ment. Since the close of last year, the price obtained for tea 


has risen very considerably. 
* . - 


Nobel Industries, Limited, which is the outcome of the great 
explosives company, is no longer a manufacturing company, 
but an industrial investment trust, for it holds the shares of a 
large number of subsidiary companies engaged in many different 
branches, from the making of explosives to bottles and motor 
cars. The magnitude of the concern may be gathered from the 
fact that its issued capital is merely a shade under £16,000,000, 
besides which it has £1,750,000 of 5} per cent. debentures. 
As the revenue of the company is derived solely from dividends 
paid by its subsidiary concerns, it might be taken as a fair index 
of the state of trade in the industries concerned ; it is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising to find that the net profit has increased 
from £641,600 in 1921 and £980,140 in 1922 to £1,085,470 last 
year. Part of this improvement is due to the saving in interest 
charges through the company having substituted 54 per cent. 
debenture stock for 8 per cent. notes, but the gross profit in- 
creased during the year from £1,157,140 to £1,178,440. The 
dividend is increased from 7 to 8 per cent. The report does not 
state in what particular branch of the company’s manifold 
activities business has improved, and with a holding company 
like this there is always the possibility that part of the profits may 
be due to successful stockjobbing operations, but possibly the 
chairman’s speech at the meeting to be held on Thursday next 


will throw some light upon the subject. 
ig ” : A. Emit DAVIES. 
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MARRIAGE.CRAFT 


D. H. S. NICHOLSON 
6s. net. 


“It speaks volumes for the literary skill of Mr. Nicholson 
that although the subject is discussed with that perfect 
freedom without which no discussion would be worth 
holding, not a word is spoken which could legitimately 
offend any person of common sense. . . . It contains 
a vast amount of good ideas, and some extremely brilliant 
talk."—The Sunday Times. 

“A thoughtful and graceful book, humorous, sympa- 
thetic and original.”—The Saturday Review. 

“Discusses with humour and distinction the problem of 
love.".—The Daily Mail. 

“ An extremely able book.”—The New Statesman. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 
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a New OVERCOAT 


let us make your present coat “look like New.” It 
is astonishing what a wonderful transformation can 
be effected by cleaning and pressing in the “ Achille 
Serre Way.” And the cost is only about 7/6. We 
pay return postage on all orders sent direct, or 
collect and deliver free from any Branch near you. 
Write for interesting Illustrated Booklet with List of 
Prices and London and Provincial Branches, 


( Achille Serre L: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 


























The Cider Supreme 


For over 30 years Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
has been steadily growing in favour till it has 
come to be regarded by the discriminating 
everywhere as the Cider Supreme. Its 
superiority is due to the prolonged and careful 
process by which it is evolved from the 
choicest apples: a process exactly the same as 
that which the costliest Champagne undergoes. 
Its sparkle and effervescence are natural, and 
its remarkably low acidity makes Bulmer's 
Cider the perfect drink for gouty or rheumatic 
persons. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and ee Findlater, Ma » Todd & Co., Lid., 


ondon Bridge, S 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab, 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income.- - £7,800,000 

“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Beurne’s Insurance Directors. 











Apety fer Prospectus te the 
Leadea Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Monager for the United Kingdom. 












TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 


HE GEM BATH CABINET is a portable, foldable bath 

for use in the home, made of a durable antiseptic material 
in our own factory in London. It takes up little or no room. 
It can be made ready in a minute in any room in your house. 
It gives all the benefits of the public Turkish Bath. 
The Gem Bath is a necessity if perfect 
health is to be maintained. Health depends 
on a free action of the pores of the skin. 
Without Turkish bathing these pores be- 
come clogged with the grease of soap, with 


dust and dirt. 
When you use the Gem Bath what happens 
is this. You sit in the Cabinet. The 


warmth speedily acts on your skin. As the 
temperature rises you perspire freely. A 
few minutes of free perspiration works 
wonders, You open the Cabinet, wash in 
tepid water, complete with a cold sponge—and you will feel better, 
brighter, stronger, refreshed as if you had risen from a dreamless slumber. 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD., 
DESK N.S., 67 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
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A FRENCH MASTER is required. Salary Rs. 7,000 per annum, 
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to Ts tics. e urse 0 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British pao pre Hart Street, extends over 3 pena ona includes Educational aud Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish Phrases 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance F free. | 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s, 6d. per night per person. Full tariff £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. Lbrari 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. a1 Joh 





ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1983) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality. tial. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocsrs (cookery diploma). 

ouMawsourn WEST.—Croham Hurst pocoding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


Oe <9 PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
uiet comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
mate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


TO BE LET 














DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University). 

The University of Edinburgh grants a POST-GRADUATE DIP- 
LOMA in Social Study, and a University CERTIFICATE for Non- 
Graduates. ' 

The Course for the University Certificate in Social Study is a recog- 
nised training for all branches of Social Work, including SETTLE- 
MENT WORKERS, FACTORY INSPECTORS, WELFARE SUPER- 
VISORS. Special Courses are also arran by the School for 
HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, etc. 

For full particulars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, School 
of Social Study, University of Edinburgh. 

NORA MILNES, 


Director. 








T° Country Lovers.—A retired professional woman offers a quiet 
comfortable home to a married couple or ladies on moderate terms. Bath- 

room with geyser, indoor sanitation. Garden. Lovely country. Five 
minutes from Crowborough Station and Post Office and Church.—Apply Mrs. 
GREENWOOD, St. Martin’s Cottage, Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 





C.1. FURNISHED FLAT (two rooms, scullery) To Let, 
e 4-6 months; special terms.—Box 18, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Oy - House Accommodation for Pa 
Suites, etc., in London,.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AG 





Guests, also Fiate, 
CY, 48 Dover &t., W. 1. 


Tr , Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fot 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENCBE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Untversiry Courses in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28, a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Ei~ 
NDIA.—Lady Secretary (good sailor) offers services, any capacity; 
care of children, etc., in return for part passage.—Box 14, NEW STATESMAN, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HAT OFFERS? Copies of New Statesman Nov. 1919 to 
June 1924.—Write M.T., 28 St. Philip’s Road, Dalston, E. 8. 











OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBpornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
A from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Millis, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
a o ° 
BARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
. Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria 8t., London, 8.W.1. 











BAL HARRIS.—Lewis aND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
R Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterms Free. State Shade 
desired. —Newatt, 104 Stornoway, Scotland, 





REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., guaranteed as mew. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate.—-LonpDon Turnino Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made. 


- ‘TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_ METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane. W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











4 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roberts, 5 High Holborn. 





SS. of all kinds promptly, accurately typed by expert.—MARGARET 
GALBRAITH, 113 Fowler's Walk, Ealing, W.5. "Phone . Ealing 2520. 





YPEWRITING.—Literary, Technical, Commercial accurately 
and promptly executed.—Miss EapDES, 78 Bellevue Road, Southbourne, 
Hants. 





OOKS.—Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 38. ; 
Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in 1o large handsome vols., 1909, 
pub. £20, price (12 12s.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 

6 vols., illus., half morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, 
{3 38.; Pickwick Pepers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218. ; 
Mordell’s Erotic Motive in Literature, 1919, 6s. ; Ainsworth’s novels, Jack Sheppard, 
Old St Paul’s, etc., rz vols., illustrated, 30s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, coloured 
tes, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New Letters and 
als of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d ; Leonard Merrick’s rst Edit. 

The Worldlings, 1900, 25s.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 508.1: The Position of 
Harper, 1911, 128. 6d.; Roberts The Book Hunter in London, 18y5, 218. ; 
Holbrook-Jackson’s 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 
1908, 128. 6d. each; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ire'and, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book 
Hunter at Home, 1922, 118. 6d., Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 135. 6d." 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Trollope's 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, 43 10s.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated 
by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
t 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 1899, £2 108.; Oscar 
, Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 
258.) Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 21s.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and 

have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. 
BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896: Jowetts Plato, 5 vols.: Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, 
Arabian Horse.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


Rok BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set (21 - 
B c’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., wy Trollope’s 

Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by eatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Diction Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 358. g Bene - 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants, 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HoLLAND Bros. 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. ‘ 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS. 
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With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 4s. each. Fy 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “ This attractive series.” | 
THE CITY OF LONDON. | WESTMINSTER. 5 
By P. H. Ditcurieip, M.A. ey, ~ F, Westiaxe, M.A., = 
BATH. CANTERBURY. By 












By Constance SPEnpEr and 


) G b 
Epitn THOMPSON. PE nes Senersy a ay 


per edition, 2s. 6d.) 









LEICESTER. HASTINGS. 
by S. H. Sxriurncron. a, i F. Satzman, M.A,, 
R "S.A. 
NEWCASTLE- -TYNE 
ST. ALBANS. . - 













By F. f: C., Hearnsnaw, 
By Wittiam Pace, F.S.A. MA, LL.D. 
Other volumes include: 
BIRMINGHAM, HALIFAX, HARROGAT KNARESBOROUGH, 
LEEDS, NOTTINGHA PETERBOROUGH, PLYMOUTH, 
PONTEFRACT, SHEFFIELD. 










The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


And of all Booksellers. 
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FIRCROFT, 


BOURNVILLE. 





RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING MEN. 


Short Courses in English, Literature, History, 


Economics, etc., specially arranged for 
W.E.A. Students, Adult School Men, and 
those interested in Trade Union and 


Co-operative Movements. 


Fees £20 per Term. 


For fall particulars apply to the Warden, W. J. WRAY, M.A. 
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PEASANT SHOP 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 


herd smocks, children’s smocks and _ frocks, 
dalmatics, embroidered aae and dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 


rafha and leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, toys, etc. 


CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
41 Devonsuire St., THEOBALD’s Rp., W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row), 
and 
98 Great Russet Street, W.C. 1 
(Near British Museum). 
Telephone: Musewm 7602. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 


One Year, post free 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, 7 158. Od. 
Tt se Olle 78. 6d. 


Address: Tux Mawacer, New Seacsemen, 20 G 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. reat Queen Street, 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 








General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Si t . 


Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 





MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate of 1s. od. per line | 
or a@ single insertion, or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








The ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ve = © 12,000 (™, 23000“) 


NEED 
To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance. 





10,000 Boys have been sent to the Roysl Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
HELP 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrated wo the British 
POOR Se Dominions. 
1,100 ys and Girls are now being maintained. 
BOYS & : ARTICLES FOR SALES OF WORK 
ALWAYS BE WELCOME. 
GIRLS TO | Petrone: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
President; HR. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
“ MAKE Chairman and Treasurer: C. BE. MALDEN, Eeq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq 
” Chairman of Ship Committees: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 
GOOD. Joint Sees.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and = 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 











The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Vies-Admiral Sir Lionel Halecy says: “Il haws newer seen the ‘Arethuss’ excelled.” 
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The Advice of a 
foremost Financial Expert 


r. J. Cranfield Hicks, 
Financial Editor for the past 


e 
at your service—FREE = gse5°u wesc 
Chronicle; also Financial Editor 


for the past ten years of the 
Evening Standard. Having 


- ° d hi ti ith th 
Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks, admitted a foremost {wo former papers, from now 
onwards, in addition to his 


writer and adviser upon financial subjects,  atticles, in the Evening Standard. 


he will conduct the financial 
columns of the Daily Express and 


is now on the staff of the Sunday Express. 


DAILY EXPRESS 
SUNDAY EXPRESS 


He is completely independent, fearless and 
fair in every criticism and advice; his 
opinions are entirely free from every outside 
influence or bias. His services are yours 
through the columns of these two great 
newspapers. 


Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks will heep you in touch with new issues, warn you against 
unsound ventures, indicate opportunities for profitable investment—in short, give you 


all the information that an investor requress HE ANSWERS E ACH 
CORRESPONDENT PERSONALLY. 


Mr. J. Cranfield Hicks’s first article will appear in the Sunday 
Express on the 14th September, and from that date he will personally 
enews the Financial columns of the Daily Express and Sunday 

‘xpress. 
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